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PREFACE. 



rpHIS little literary bantling of mine has no 

pretensions to be a Novel, in the ordinary 

acceptation of the word . 

It is but a sketchy tale, founded on personal 

reminiscences ; and, in launching my frail craft 

on the ever-changing waves of the sea of 

public opinion, I can only hope that favourable 

breezes may eventually waft it safely into the 

haven of success. 

" Whitbbblt." 
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CHAPTER I. 



INTBODUOTOBY. 



" Holloa ! Fred, old man, well met indeed ! " 

This was the familiar salutation which 
greeted me one evening in early spring whilst 
strolling down Piccadilly, cigar in mouth, after 
a quiet club dinner, meditating over the 
worries and crosses arising from a series of 
unfortunate speculations. It was some years 
ago, and gold was then as plentiful with me 
as silver is now on my " hoary " head. 

It was Sydney Marshall who thus addressed 
me, — a really good fellow, born to good health 
and good luck. 

A splendid fellow was he, full of life, and 
with a heart beneath his capacious chest beat- 
ing to do kindness to all. Not that he had 
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then given that heart where it might have 
been most prized ; for, at thirty years of age, 
he was BtiU unmarried, though many were tho 
fair maidens, yea, and scheming young widows, 
who had vainly striven to possess such a noble 
spirit. 

Inheriting a handsome fortune when he 
came of age, — after a generous, but not pro- 
fligate, career at the University, where he had 
opportunities of indulging in his favourite 
pursuits of chace and race — he had taken him- 
self to the paternal acres, and, good alike in the 
saddle or with the gun, was most popular with 
his equals, and the idol of his dependents. 

I was his senior by several years, but a con- 
geniality of tastes made up for the disparity of 
age. A kind father had provided me with 
many youthful pleasures, which I was only too 
ready to enjoy. At eight years old, mounted 
on a barebacked pony, with a groom to look 
after me and see how soon I could hold my 
own. Dot, my Shetland, half-horse, half-New- 
foundland dog in nature, used to express his 
delight by " grassing" me as often as he could 
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find a sly chance. However, no bones were 
broken, and, as time went on, the pony was 
exchanged for a well-mannered hack, until the 
cUmax of my glory seemed consummated by 
the purchase of a thorough-bred mare, three 
years old, turned out of a racing stable for 
deficiency of speed, but possessing the courage 
of a lion, and, after a few weeks* experience, 
proving herself as fine a fencer, with my light 
weight, as any Quom-man could desire to 
own. 

I was then eighteen, and not content with the 
winter allowance of hunting two days a week, 
I could not resist the love of the horse, which 
must have been bred in me for generations, 
and when the " stinking violets " warned us 
that the time was at hand to give the foxes a 
sumjner's holiday, and for me to doff the well- 
loved breeches and top-boots, I was thrown 
amongst associates, who, whilst thoroughly 
enjoying my most favourite pastime, also 
amused themselves during the non-hunting 
months by frequent visits to the principal race- 
meetings of the season. 

B 2 
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I well remember my boyish pride and 
feeling of self-consequence when one of our 
party, who seemed to know most of the 
leading men on the Turf, introduced me at 
Epsom to the celebrated Mr. Gully, then 
Member for Fontefi*act, and as invincible on 
the race-course as he had proved himself in 
the prize-ring. My friend and I were saunter- 
ing in front of the Stand, after the opening 
race, when Mr. Gully came past and entered 
into conversation. I was soon introduced, 
and as the bell was ringing to clear the course 
for the next race, in boyish innocence, I 
thought it a good opportunity to ask him if he 
could tell me the best horse to back for it, 
" for," said I, " I have just one sovereign to 
lay out, and they tell me you are sure to know 
all about it." " Youngster," replied he kiudly, 
smiling, and patting me on the shoulder, 
*' Don't you be tempted to take to this sort of 
thing. I am an old man, you are but a boy, 
and my advice is to have nothing to do with 
betting; there is no certainty in racing, and 
experience has taught me that, as a general 
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rule, the * know-nothings beat the know-alls/ "* 
I have often pondered over this since, and have 
come to the same conclusion, as far as backers 
are concerned. Still, I wanted to invest that 
sovereign, and thanking Mr. Gully for such 
good advice, laughingly pressed him just to 
give me "one tip," for, as the proverb says, 
the devil generally favours the young beginner. 

" Well, then, my boy, if you will persist in 
taking a ticket for the * Road to Ruin,* let it 
be a first-class one ; so, go and back ' Express,' 
and don't blame me if you win your money the 
first time." 

I did so, and in half an hour was the 
richer by five pounds; and this was my 
first venture on the turf. Little did I then 
think that those few bright sovereigns .would 
turn out as the golden apples of the Hesperides. 
Having tasted so quickly the sweets of success, 
it is needless to say that subsequent years 
strengthened a passion to which I was only 
too prone ; and thus I commenced a connexion 
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with racing men which soon led to a routine 
of attendance at all the important meetings. 

" Holloa 1 Fred, old man, well met ! But 
why so downcast ? What's up ? Has the old 
mare fallen lame, or have the Antipodean 
quartz mines gone to zero ? " 

** Neither, Sydney, at present," I replied, 
" but about as bad as both together. I have 
just dropped a * pot ' in Glencoe scrip, and am 
bothered about Tintern rails not paying the 
expected dividend.'* 

"Well, then, cheer up, Fred, for you are 
just the man I was looking for. What say 
you to a day or two away from these bustUng 
thoroughfares, and a trip down to Wessex, to 
breathe the briny breezes, and see how my 
children are progressing in their country 
nursery ? " 

"What children?" said I, in astonishment, 
" it's the first I have heard of them." 

"Don't be shocked, Fred, nothing improper, 
only I was seduced last year into purchasing 
some equine youngsters at the Middle Park 
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and Doncaster Yearling Sales ; and old Sands, 
my trainer, wants me to go and see how they 
are getting on, and whether any of them are 
worth putting into regular work for their differ- 
ent engagements. I have appointed Saturday 
for the first examination, and want you badly 
to act as school-inspector, and give me the 
benefit of your quiet judgment." 

" AH right, it will just suit me this week. 
What train, and where to ? " 

" Ten o'clock from London Bridge, and 
leave the rest to me,'* was the cheery 
reply. 
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CHAPTER II. 

A VISIT TO KELVINGTON. 

At five minutes to ten we met at the platform ; 
Marshall with an armful of the daily and 
illustrated papers; and a judicious hint 
secured us a comfortable compartment where 
we could chat, read, and smoke, without inter- 
ference. 

Half-past twelve found us safely landed 
at the little station of Hopstyle, where, fi-om 
the beaming face of the station-master to the 
respectful cap-scrapes of the porters, it was 
easy to see that my friend was well known 
and appreciated. 

"Good day, Mr. Mason^'* said Marshall to 
the station-master; adding, with a cheery 
laugh, " Any accidents lately ? " 

"No, sir, thank goodness, and not likely 
now we have seen you again." 
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" That's thanks for the last brace of phea- 
sants," whispered Sydney to me. 

"Where's Sands?" continued he, ** he 
surely received my telegram ?" 

" Here he comes, sir." 

And rushing up the] platform came a sKght, 
well-formed, healthftd man, of about five feet 
six in height, and forty years of age, mopping 
his smiling face with a red silk handker- 
chief, and doffing his hat with a modest 
apology for being so late — half a minute at 
most. 

" My Mend, Mr. Whitebelt, Sands, come 
down to see you and the youngsters," was my 
introduction to him. 

" Very pleased, indeed, sir," rephed Sands, 
" and IVe got the dog-cart and George out- 
side to drive you quickly, with the little bay 
trotter you liked so much last time." (This to 
Sydney), "Til ride alongside, if you please, 
sir, and show the gentleman the points of 
interest as we go along." 

" But what are you on ? " said Marshall, 
when we were settled in the cart, and Sands 
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waa mounted on a good-looking rakish 
thorough-bred. 

" Oh, not muoh, sir, that's * Lady Lucy/ She 
wants a little more work, and I thought a few 
miles hackmg would get her as well forward 
as we want her to be at present." 

Off we went for some five miles, through 
chalky lanes, and over breezy downs, breathing 
health in every puff, until turning a sharp 
comer we passed an old moss-clad church 
tower, and arrived at the snug little village of 
Kelvington. 

Driving under an imposing archway we 
entered a large courtyard : — on the left, a range 
of commodious loose boxes, ten in number; 
facing you, another handsome line of stabUng, 
with the harness-rooms in the centre ; and on 
the right was the trainer's house, at whose 
ivy»olad portal stood the comely, smiling wife 
ready to welcome us with such a hospitable 
reception as might be expected from the well- 
known niece of the greatest Northern trainer 
of the day. 

Marshall was, of course^ quite at home, and 
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after a cordial introduction, it did not 
take long for me to feel on the best of 
terms. 

" Oome in, gentlemen,'* said she, ** and take 
something after your long journey. My 
husband will soon have the horses round, and 
I am pleased to tell you they are aU quite well, 
which is more than most folks can say after 
the late rough weather." 

Entering a prettily-furnished room, with 
numerous oil-paintings of Kelvington trained 
winners on the walls — -prominently the great 
picture of Sands on " Margaret," when he won 
the Great Oldfinoh Handicap, and the next day 
the heart of his present helpmate and spouse-^ 
we sat down to a table liberally covered with 
meats and their adjuncts, and wines and spirits 
in profusion, A cigar-box in one corner 
showed they had not forgotten a favourite pre^ 
dilection of Marshall's, and one to which I 
was at least as much inclined. An open cup* 
board displayed a wealth of curious old china 
of which any connoisseur might well be proud, 
but which were to them but heirlooms, handed 
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down religiously from generation to gene- 
ration* 

Lunchj or whatever one liked to call it, well 
over, Sands entered and suggested that we 
should first see the horses walk round the 
yard ; and in a couple of minutes we stood in 
the centre of a circle formed by a set of as 
good-looking thorough-breds as the eye could 
wish to rest on. 

'^ That's ' Irongate/ " said the trainer, point- 
ing to a fine brown of sixteen hands, as 
handsome as paint ; but with a look in his eye 
indicating the uncertain temper which had so 
often disappointed the stable's fondest hopes 
of victory. 

*• Here comes * Selina,' sir, a neat filly ; but 
too weak and washy to depend on for a 
certainty. That next chesnut is a beauty ; but 
we don't know yet what he can do, nor does 
he at present. Here is Lady Lancelot, a nicish 
filly ; but look how the next horse walks over 
them all. He's a rare one to gallop, and 
grubs like a starved pauper. Some hopes 
there, I think." 
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" But what's that dark brown one, walking 
so corkily ?" asked Sydney, as a neat-looking 
filly, with her eye full of fire, and her pretty 
blood-like head well up, went striding past, 
looking all over the winner of something good 
in the future. 

" Oh, that V replied Sands, '' well, she ain't 
up to much at present. We've called her 

* Lotos,' — she's by * Neptunus,' out of an old 
Stockwell mare ; but she should be named 

* Gifi> ' by rights, for old uncle at Bolton gave 
her to Greorge as a Christmas-box last year. 
We just gave her a few rough gallops, and 
then put her into a selling race at Loose- 
down, being close by. George was up, and 
there wasn't much to beat ; but, somehow or 
other, she won by a neck. As we hadn't 
backed her, there was no fuss made, and, 
though entered to be sold for fifty sovereigns, 
no one claimed her. But she is in for the 

* Home Handicap,' on Tuesday, at High Down ; 
and as we always like to take something back 
fi'om there, I mean her to give George another 
winning mount, if possible — ^not that there's 
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much in it. But pardon, gentlemen^ is it not 
time to go on the Downs and put them 
through their paces ?" 

"Eeady we are," answered Sydney; and 
out came a couple of respectable old crocks to 
the front door, pawing up the gravel, and look- 
ing disdainfully at the sheeted youngsters as 
they came past in single file on their way up 
the lane. 

"Now then, Torky," called out Sands to 
the head boy on the leading horse ; " mind 
you take them quietly up Leafy Bottom, 
through the old gate, and wait by the furzes 
until we join you." 

"Right, sir," said the lad, respectfully 
touching his cap with the point of his whip, 
and off they went to the appointed spot in 
orthodox fashion. 

In five minutes we were again with them ; 
and after numerous consultations, and mys- 
terious orders in undertones, the " darlings," 
as Sydney loved to call them, were stripped 
and sent their canters. Somehow I fancied 
the fiery-looking "Lotos" seemed to have 
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the pace of them all, and drawing Marshall on 
one side, I asked if Sands really meant keep- 
ing her, or was open for an offer. 

After an inquiry from Sydney, Sands 
replied, — 

" We'll talk about that, sir, if you please, 
when we've finished this business ; for I want 
us now to find out which is the best of the 
two-year-olds, — with your permission always, 
gentlemen. I have weighed them against 
*Irongate,' at twenty-one pounds; he's a 
smartish four-year-old, and if any of them 
can ^ do ' him over the five fiirlongs, there'll be 
no want of luck at Kelyington before next 
winter." 

Down they marched to the old gate, and 
with Sands acting as starter, Marshall and I 
standing to judge at the five furlong post, they 
went off to a pretty start, with orders for all to 
do their best. 

Old " Irongate " made the running at first, 
but was soon challenged by a long striding 
chesnut, and when they reached our winning 
mark, a two-year-old made a gallant effort and 
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went past first by a bare half length ; " Lotos '* 
was third, well up, and when the trainer re- 
joined us, much pleased he seemed at the 
result of the spin. 

"Now, boys," said he, "take them gently 
home, rub them well down ; and you, Yorl^, 
put the chesnut colt in the comer box, and 
keep him away from all the others. He must 
be kept quiet for a time." 

Off they went. 

Sydney galloped off to the top of a down 
near by, and shouted lustily to me to come and 
look at the view. 

Tip I followed, and glorious indeed was the 
expansive prospect. Hill and vale, down after 
down (like green billows on the broadest ocean), 
speckled by snug farmsteads nestling amid the 
rook-breeding trees of many generations ; far 
away to the sparkling calm of the glassy sea ; 
a light air, tempered by a spring-born sun, 
just warm enough to make one forget 
the last puffs of the still lingering eastern 
wind, carried life into one's frame, and 
throwing up our arms we inhaled breath 
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after breath of delicious health - bearing 
breezes. 

** By Jove/' exclaimed I, " here's a 
year or two on one's life ; why, Sands, 
you ought to live to be as old as Methu- 
saleh ! " 

"Well, sir, it's very wholesome, especially to- 
day after the long biting cold weather, but you 
see we are used to it, and don't notice it much, 
until you gentlemen come down and remind us 
of it — still we have much to be thankful for in 
keeping our healths, and as to sickness in the 
house or in the stables, we hardly know what 
it means — and it's a nice quiet place to train 
at too, sir. Never a * tout ' comes down here 
now, for if he should chance to show his ugly 
mug about these hills, there is not a cow-boy 
or shepherd who wouldn't make it too hot 
for him to stay half-an-hour, if the horses 
were out. We're all loyal here, sir, and a 
pitch into a furze-bush would be the softest 
bed any of them gents could find for lodging 
hereabouts." 

"Now, Sands, it's about time we turned 
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homewards/* said Marshall, "or your good 
wife will be complaining that we have quite 
forgotten her; so now again for Kelving- 
ton." 
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CHAPTER III. 



HIGHDOWN BAOBS. 



Welcomed again by our agreeable, busy hostess 
and her two merry-faced daughters, who were 
followed by a tribe of the smaller members 
of the Sands family, we were ushered into 
the parlour, finding the table relaid, and 
glasses and tumblers interspersed amidst the 
plenteous store of wines and spirits thereon. 
Truly had the hospitable mantle of generous 
Yorkshire accompanied Mrs. Sands from her 
old home at Balton, and nothing pleased her 
more than to see her guests enjoy the good 
things she provided. She was full of her 
anecdotes of old Yorkshire victories, and had 
a pleasant tale to tell of every picture on the 
walls. 

Soon came in Sands, after casting his ever- 
watchful eye round the stables, accompanied 
by his sons George and Jemmy, both destined 

c 2 
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to be jockeys of no mean eminence. At that 
time George was twelve years old, and his 
bodily weight when he won his first race was 
but three stone twelve. This I can vouch 
for, having seen him scale it at home on a 
subsequent occasion. 

Marshall was soon wrapped in conversation 
with his trainer about the youngsters and their 
prospects, whilst I was hearing many a merry 
incident and instructive stable hint from the 
boys, who respectfully departed to their duties 
at the paternal sign, as soon as Sydney had 
finished his confidential chat. 

Thus we were left with Sands, and then 
up came the adjourned question about 
** Lotos " from me. 

"Well, sir," said Sands, "I'd do a deal 
for a friend of Mr. Marshall — I would, indeed ; 
and you seem to know something about our 
sort of life, so, if you have taken a fancy to 
the little mare, you shall have her at your 
own price." 

" No, Sands," said I, " that's not business ; 
but I'll tell you what I'll do. You say she 
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was entered last Thursday to be sold for 
fifty pounds at Loosedown, and won, and no 
one claimed her, and that she's entered for 
the *Home Handicap' on Tuesday at High- 
down, a race worth some eighty sovereigns ; so 
if you like, I'll give you fifty pounds down for 
her now, and with the conditions that George 
rides her on Tuesday, and if she wins, he 
has half the stakes, the mare to remain 
under your charge afterwards, as long as I am 
satisfied." 

The bargain was concluded, and Marshall 
arranged to come down on the eventful day to 
see her performance. Thus I bought " Lotos." 

Highdown Race day is one of those quiet 
country meetings looked forward to annually 
by the neighbouring farmers, and tradespeople 
of the surrounding town, as the day of the 
year for a pleasant " outing," and being well 
patronised also by the hunting men and '^ local 
gentry," was always an agreeable gathering. 
For the greatest desire of the two or three 
quiet trainers close at hand was to carry off* 
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one or two of the little handicaps, and should 
one succeed in winning the principal race, the 
joy amongst friends and relations was whole- 
some to witness ; and horse and jockey came 
in for an ovation which was innocently re- 
freshing to anyone accustomed to the 
grander meetings at Ascot, Epsom, and 
Doncaster. 

Highdown racecourse is situated on one 
of the highest ranges of the South Downs, 
about a mile and a half in extent, and suffi- 
ciently tortuous to test the skill of the jockeys 
at the turns, the undulations of its soft green 
sward being severe enough to try the stamina 
of the stoutest horse. The finish from the 
distance to the judge's chair was up-hill, and 
has stopped many a gallant champion who 
seemed to have the race in hand until the 
last few hundred yards were compassed. 

Thither we went on the eventful Tuesday. 
Bright was the day, the air filled with an in- 
toxicating hghtness derived from the saline 
spirit of the sea ; and sordid indeed must that 
mind have been which did not rise to the 
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occasion, and thank bounteous Nature for her 
hygienic gifts so lavishly bestowed. 

Marshall and I hadi ridden over from Chalk- 
cliffe, a rising watering-place some few miles 
from the course, and passed many a merry 
party, from the semi-aristocratic seaside 
barouche and pair to the mildest attempt at a 
vehicle it was possible to put on wheels. Still 
all were happy and pleasant, and the " chaff," 
though frequent, was either only familiar to 
local understandings, or bucolically sarcastic 
upon personal qualifications. Now and then 
we joined, passed, and rejoined little groups of 
horsemen, and, thank goodness, horsewomen ; 
for when does the softer sex look to better 
advantage than when gracefully careering on 
the back of a well-groomed, well-trained hack, 
the proud head of the high-couraged steed 
gently yielding to the light pressure of the 
delicate hand, and the lithe, graceful female 
form never more charmingly shown than when 
swaying to the movements of the lively cantei* 
or the steady trot ? 

Sydney was particularly struck by one fair-* 
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haired girl who managed her chafing chestnut 
in true form, and I noticed that he did not 
fail to watch the position she had taken up 
from which to see the finish of each race. Her 
companion was an elderly grey-haired man, 
apparently her father ; who, whilst thoroughly 
enjoying the excitement of the racing, seemed 
most anxious to keep as much in the back- 
ground as possible. 

The race card contained some seven races, 
but our interest was entirely centred on the 
** Home Handicap," the principal prize of the 
day, for which eight horses went to the 
post. 

George was early weighed out, and stood 
camly and stolidly awaiting his time to mount. 
One by one the horses went by, and when 
•* Lotos " was leaving the paddock, I 
turned to George and said, for luck's 
sake I would give him his lift into the 
saddle. 

** Lotos" looked well, but to my eye was 
scarcely up to ripe form, yet there was a 
determination in her eye, and a freedom shown 



. 
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in her preliminary canter which augured well 
for success. 

The mare and boy were both comparatively 
unknown to fame; and although the trainer 
and his family were most popular, yet the 
developed merits of other competitors caused 
" Lotos '* to be somewhat neglected in the 
speculation of the general public. However, 
the Sands family and their little coterie 
stuck bravely to their colours; and gloves, 
ribbons, yea, sovereigns, were invested freely 
by them in favour of their " dear George's " 
mount. 

Down they went to the post — the distance 
was the full mile and a half — and it took 
but a short time for the starter to signal 
down the white flag. Onward they came, 
nearer and nearer, all safely round that last 
turn : something leading by two lengths, two 
more closing up; nearing the distance post 
the hoarse roar of the spectators proclaimed 
first one, then the other, as the winner ; still 
"Lotos" lay well up on the whip-hand, 
going within herself, and twenty yards from 
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home a mother's shrill voice cried out, "My 
boy wins, my boy wins," heard clear above 
the thousand shouts around, as George, 
driving the mare bravely along, collared the 
leader, and in another half-minute the judge's 
verdict proclaimed ** Lotos "the winner of the 
race by a good neck. 

After a few seconds of breathless suspense, 
the muffled heart-beatings shown in the flush- 
ings of the honest face, good Mrs. Sands saw 
the welcome number raised, and she subsided 
half-fainting with joy on her seat in the 
waggonette. But not for long ; for after 
weighing in, and "all right" pronounced, I 
took the boy across the course and lifted him 
up to his mother's arms. 

Who says there's no honest sentiment on a 
racecourse ? Not the man who saw that 
maternal embrace, and those sisters' kisses. 

It was a great day for all the Sands family ; 
yet the little hero of the race seemed the 
calmest and most unconcerned of any. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



A CATA8TB0PHE. 



Rbtubning to OUT quarters at " OhalkcliflTe/* 
Marshall suggested that we should take a 
canter to the top of the hill, which commanded 
a view in a different direction from any I had 
yet seen. 

Truly lovely it was 1 The long expanse of 
fertile meadow and field being bounded on one 
side by the glittering ripples of the tranquil 
sea, and on the other by the wood-clad hills, 
appearing to rise in chain over chain until 
lost in the distant horizon. Here on the right 
stood the old Martello Towers, remindful of 
England's scare in old Napoleon's time, stand- 
ing up Uke gaunt sentinels on the sandy 
plains; and on the left, and in front, the 
romantic ruins of the ancient Norman castles. 
Then gently walking our nags down a steep 
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declivity, within sound of the roaring of the 
breakers against the precipitous chflfs, we were 
suddenly alarmed by the noise of the wild 
gallop of a horse, evidently coming down the 
winding narrow track behind us. Turning 
quickly round, to our surprise we s^w a female 
figure, hatless, her hair wildly streaming over 
her shoulders, vainly striving to stop her 
evidently run-away animal. Swiftly she dashed 
past us, her face pallid, but her lips firmly set ; 
and nearly knocking Marshall from his seat, 
without a word or a cry they turned sharply 
down the hill in full run to the edge of the 
stupendous cUff some quarter of a mile distant. 
With mutual exchanges of horror in our 
glances, we followed in an instant. It seemed 
impossible to stop them — but Sydney's quick 
eye saw an advantage in the ground, which 
his swifter horse might succeed in gaining ere 
they reached the extreme point, and pushing 
forward in desperation, he seized his oppor- 
tunity, and hoping almost against hope to 
prevent the apparently certain catastrophe, he 
gallantly charged upon them at an angle, just 
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in time for all to fall in a confused heap within 
a tew feet of the precipice. In a second he 
rose, and clutched the riding- dress of the 
fainting lady, whilst the mad brute with two 
convulsive rolls disappeared into the abvss, 
thud, thud, down on to the rocks beneath, a 
mangled mass of indistinguishable animality. 

I was with them in a minute, and leaving 
Sydney to support the now insensible girl, 
whose head was resting on his shoulder, I 
looked to see if there were any cottages or 
huts in view; fortunately a slight curl of 
smoke betrayed the whereabouts of a shep- 
herd's shanty, and sending his wife on to 
attend the fallen one, I went in pursuit of 
Marshall's horse, and soon caught it whilst 
quietly cropping a meal from the tempting 
herbage. 

Returning to the spot to which I had 
directed the kind-hearted peasant woman, who 
had unhesitatingly hurried oflF on her mission 
of help, I found the party increased by the 
same elderly gentleman who had attracted 
our notice on the racecourse, and then I 
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remembered the face of the lovely girl, now 
resting half unconsciously on the lap of the 
shepherd's wife, as his fair companion. 

Courteously bowing, the calm, grave coun- 
tenance of the man did not quite conceal his 
anxiety to know the nature and extent of his 
daughter's accident (for such we soon found 
was the relationship between them). 

Thanking Sydney for his attention, he pro- 
ceeded to the poor girl, and fondly asking her 
if she were much hurt, received a soft, sighing 
answer that she " would soon be quite well." 

Sydney and I stood meanwhile aside, and 
finding it would be necessary to procure some 
conveyance for her, I gladly hailed a chance 
vehicle passing at a little distance, and then 
leaving her to the charge of her parent, we 
remounted our nags and rode home \o the 
hotel at Chalkcliffe. 
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CHAPTER V. 



AT CHALKCLIPPB. 



Next morning, Marshall did not appear at 
breakfast, and proceeding to his room, I found 
him suffering from pains and stiffness, which 
compelled him for a time to rest. 

•*Well, old fellow, not all right yet ? '• 
said I. 

" Give me another hour or two, Fred, and 
no doubt I Bhall be as right as a trivet ; but 
that bump in the collision has given me a bit 

of a shake." 
" No ribs broken, I trust, Syd ? '* 
'^ Oh no ! just a bit stiff, that's all ; but have 

you found out who she is ? *' 

" Who she is ? *' echoed I. " Ho ! ho 1 it's 

come to that, has it ? Well, we'll soon learn 

the secret of that story. So just keep quiet 

now, and tell me what you want." 
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^^ Just a cup of tea and some toast, and I'll 
try and join you about mid-day.'* 

Breakfast over, I went sauntering on the 
shore, watching the anxious mothers, and fussy 
nursemaids with their tribes of children, which 
seemed as numerous and as much of a size as 
if they had been hatched like chickens in a 
single brood. 

The men were few and far between, most of 
them having gone to the busy metropolis, 
and looking forward to the next Satur- 
day's train to bring them back to the wifely 
embraces. 

On I wandered, past the pier, along the half- 
deserted promenade, regardless of perambu- 
lators and other abominations on wheels, away 
to the thymy downs, where the fleecy sheep 
were gathering future mutton in simple inno- 
cence, ignorant of their preparations for the 
butcher's knife, until I found a quiet spot 
whereon to rest, and smoke [the matutinal 
calumet, or more strictly speaking the morning 
cigar. There, reclining on the shingly beach, 
I, for a while, Ust^ned to the soft murmurings 
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of the breaking wavelets, sounding like 
gentle kisses responsive to the ardent glances 
of the bright-faced sun. 

Out came the morning paper, the English- 
man's solace, panacea and necessity; and 
gradually perusing the more important news, 
I soon fell into a pleasant reverie. 

The events of the past few days crowded 
through my brain. When I left London on 
Saturday, I thought I was the man least likely 
to encumber myself with a race-horse. I, who 
had known and seen many of the secret by- 
ways of the turf, fully believed that the armour 
of experience would protect me from any weak 
assaults in that quarter. "But," reasoned I, 
" after all there's no harm done yet ; the little 
mare cost me but fifty pounds, and at the first 
try she wins a handicap worth eighty ; so that 
after returning the half thereof to Sands, she 
stands me in but a ten -pound note. Not 
much damage so far, and who knows that 
she may not yet turn out to be a diamond 
in the rough? Anyhow, I'll be on my 
guard, and go and see how she looks to- 

D 
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morrow before deciding on anything for the 
future." 

Then I thought over the terrible incident on- 
our return yesterday, of the hair-breadth 
escape, of Sydney^s excitement this morning, 
his eager desire to know who " she *' was. 
Then I wondered if the beautiful " she '* were 
really unhurt; who her grave, courtly com- 
panion might be; whether we should ever 
meet again ; when the playful bark of a large 
dog sounded close beside me, and a splendid 
black retriever came romping over the shingle, 
plunging gleefully into the sea in search of a 
stick thrown almost over the spot where I was 
reclining. 

Rousing up, I turned and saw the object of 
my latest thoughts; who, equally surprised 
with myself at this unexpected rencontre, 
advanced at once, saying : — 

"This is indeed an unexpected pleasure. 
I have been inquiring everywhere in the town 
to ascertain the name and whereabouts of my 
daughter's preserver, to have the opportunity 
of personally thanking him more cordially than 
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it was possible to do last evening. My name 
is Harlingford; vre are staying for a short 
while at the 'Devonshire/ on the Parade. 
Here is my card." 

Taking it, I read "Colonel Harlingford,'* 
and giving him my own, assured him that my 
friend would be delighted to know we had 
met. 

" And now, pray let me ask after the young 
lady. I trust she is not more seriously harmed 
than must necessarily have resulted from such 
a sudden fright?" 

" Thank you ; she was much shaken at the 
time, but I trust no more hurt than a few days' 
rest will quite cure. Her nerves are somewhat 
upset, but her chief anxiety to-day is to learn 
to whom she is indebted for her marvellous 
preservation, and to assure him of her grati- 
tude for his gallant unselfishness and presence 
of mind in so bravely rushing to her rescue. 
I have heard from her all the circumstances, 
and should like to add that a fond and grate- 
ful father desires also most heartily to thank 
one who so nobly saved the life of an only 

d2 
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child. Allow me once more to ask the name 
of your fiiend." 

" His name is Sydney Marshall/' I replied ; 
"we are staying at the moment at Wood's 
Hotel, at the further end of the town, and on 
his behalf, Colonel Harlmgford, I can answer 
for the pleasure it will give him to make your 
acquaintance. He is somewhat shaken also by 
the fall, else the chances are we should all 
three have met together here now." 

'* Nothing serious, I trust? Pray tell me," 
continued the Colonel with marked solicitude, 
" did the horse strike him in rising ? " 

" No, I think not. He said that he expected 
to be well enough to rejoin me at noon, as he 
was most desirous to find some intelligence of 
the fair sufferer; so you see this accidental 
meeting is most fortunate; and as I am re- 
turning to Chalkcliffe we can soon kill the two 
birds with one stone." 

Calling " Nero," the retriever, from his 
marine bath, the Colonel rejoined me, and 
away we strolled back townwards. 



J 
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CHAPTER VI. 



KELVINGTON. 



Marshall was evidently far more shaken than 
he had chosen to confess, for on reaching 
Wood's I went in search of him, and learnt 
that during my absence he became much 
worse, and a doctor having been sent for, 
orders were given for him to remain in bed, 
and on no account to be subjected to the 
least excitement. I ran at once to his room, 
and finding him suflTering severely from pains 
in the head, I feared that an attack of brain 
fever might be imminent. To make my ex- 
cuses to the Colonel, and explain the state of 
affairs, was but the work of a few minutes. 

He seemed much distressed at this news^ 
and pressed me to telegraph to London for his 

physician, Dr. H , and it was only after 

much persuasion that he agreed to await the 
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issue of further reports. We parted with 
mutual friendly protestations, and I promised 
to keep him well informed of the patient's 
progress. 

It being yet but little past midday, and 
ascertaining that the doctor's sedatives were 
already calming poor Sydney's restlessness, I 
snatched a hurried lunch, and ordering the 
horse round, determined to proceed at once to 
Kelvington, instead of waiting until the morrow, 
not feeling at all sure what the next morning 
might develop in Marshall's illness. 

From Chalkcliffe to Kelvington may be six 
miles as the crow flies ; there are several ways 
of reaching it. The usual course is by the 
pretty boulevards planted with trees, highly 
suggestive of the Continent, past bright shops 
and snug villas, across arable fields to the foot 
of chalky hills rising upwards until the emerald 
clothing of sweet-savoured herbage covers the 
continuous ranges of sheep-breeding downs, 
save where furzy winns or scanty strips of 
turnip grounds contrast the lovely verdancy of 
these expansive scenes. 
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This time I chose a longer route, round by 
marshy plains, intermingled with broad sandy 
stretches of shore, often half covered at high 
water; the road, after a while, winding 
pleasantly through unfrequented lanes, past 
picturesque farmhouses, hundreds of years old, 
by quiet homesteads scented .with the perfume 
of healthy, cud-chewing cattle ; through a 
sleepy village so quiet that the buzz of 
a blue-bottle at midday would rouse each lazy 
cur from his tranquil rest in the almost un- 
broken silence around ; on to some half-ruined 
portals guarding the remains of a fine old 
Norman castle, where I felt constrained to 
tarry, if but for a few minutes. So, dis- 
mounting, I passed under the rusty portcullis, 
and found myself wandering amidst the crumb- 
ling relics of some nine centuries of decay, by 
disfigured loopholes, past shattered towers, 
tottering steps, and remains of an almost 
undistinguishable banqueting hall, on to moss- 
clad, grey-lichened aisles of a glassless- 
windowed chapel. A dreamy feeling pervaded 
the whole place. 
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I iwoed the rain'd floor around. 

And trod the oonaecrated ground. 

Where mouldering bones of nobles brave 

Were refuged in a silent grava 

The chapel nestles 'nddst the trees, 

Eoofless and venerably grey ; 

Its pealing organ is the breese ; 

Its priests, the owls who shun the day, 

Its choristers, the warbling birds ; 

Its congregation, feeding herds. 

I thought sometimes in heated dream 

Such scene had pass'd o'er fancy's eye, 

But now it first to me would seem 

A truthful, sad reality. 

But, to horse ! to horse ! A truce to this. 

Again I mounted my . willing nag, and 
trotting briskly along winding tracks, gradually 
arrived on the chalky hills, and about three 
o'clock looked down on the moss-stained roof- 
thfttchos of quiet Kelvington. 



Kelvington is a little village, hidden amongst 
\uidulations of the downs, and, according to 
th« local postman, five miles from anywhere. 
ArohHooturally consisting of a few cottages 
ami poor hovels, in addition to a church. 
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vicarage, and the establisliment of Mr. Sands, 
who shared with the good, large-hearted yicar 
full honours of position and popularity. Kel- 
vington is essentially of the horse horsey, 
from the great gilt effigy of a racer acting 
as weather-yane on the church steeple spire 
(presented by an enthusiastic votary of the 
turf after bringing home "a good winner'* 
to the adjacent stables, besides presenting a 
generous donation to all the parish poor), 
down to the dirty little atoms of humanity 
playing in the lanes with their shattered cock- 
horses, attired in faded imitation of the colours 
of Sands' principal patron. The village inn is 
called the '* Flying Ohilders," whilst the oppo- 
sition beershop hangs out a board with a half- 
obliterated portrait of some quadruped, which 
it would have puzzled even Buffon to classify ; 
and were it not for the legend painted beneath 
it would take a clever solver of riddles and 
acrostics to know that it was intended to re- 
present " Eclipse." Rough boot-scrapers at 
each cottage gate are fashioned from old curry- 
combs, and a horse-shoe hangs on every door, 
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either as knocker or as warning to wandering 
witches. Even a pedlar peripatetically finding 
himself in these almost unknown regions opens 
his eyes to the position, and with true com- 
mercial instinct first displays his ribbons for 
female Sunday finery selected firom the crimson, 
white, purple, green, or orange of the varied 
Kelvington stable colours, and then exhibits 
bright Brummagem horseshoe pins to tempt 
away loose cash from the little waddling 
embryo jockey-boys. Grunting, squeaking 
pigs seem to run along faster here than else- 
where, as if in emulation to gain first prize in 
the "Kelvington Oaks," or original "Acorn 
Stakes." Noisy sparrows chirrup their un- 
musical chatter more hoarsely than usual, 
whilst larks soar heavenwards above the heads 
of a string of thoroughbreds, as if singing 
their songs of triumph in especial honour of 
this sheeted cavalcade. 

Sands was fortunately at home, and after 
a warm greeting, I was glad to learn 
that " Lotos " was none the worse for 
her race of yesterday. Indeed, as Sands 
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expressed it, she was getting fitter every- 
day. 

Little George stood modestly at a distance, 
until I caught sight of him ; then, beckoning 
him to my side, I asked all particulars of the 
mare's performance during the race. He 
seemed much pleased with his mount, and said 
that she nearly pulled his arms off all the way, 
but never fairly tried to come until he asked 
her just inside the distance; and, continued 
he, " When I heard Mother call out, I almost 
turned round to give her a smile, but it would 
not do then, for the mare wanted keeping well 
straight, or we might have lost." 

"Well done, George, my boy," said I. 
"Duty first, pleasure afterwards. Just put 
this bit of paper in your waistcoat pocket, and 
lay it by in the bank until some more come to 
keep it company." 

" Never fear, sir," said Sands aside to me ; 
" he is a good, steady lad, and it will not be 
the first time he has been to the bank on 
a similar errand. Our business is very un- 
certain, and if we did not save up aU we can 
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for a rainy day, it would go hard with us 
sometimes/' 

Expressing a wish to see ^* Lotos'' in her 
box, I was pleased to find her looking quite 
fresh; her coat as smooth as satin, and her 
full eye bright with healthy life. 

She greeted George with a loving whinny, 
and it was easy to see that the pair were 
already much attached — an important item for 
success in the future. 

" Have you made up your mind what to do 
with her at present ? " respectfully asked 
Sands. 

" Well, the fact is," replied I, " my principal 
object in coming over to-day was to have a 
chat with you upon that very point. I did not 
intend calling before to-morrow, but Mr. 
Marshall is not quite so well this morning as 
I could wish, so I determined to trot over at 



once." 



" Is Mr. Marshall unwell, sir ? " asked Sands, 
somewhat astonished. "I am very sorry to 
hear that ; pray what is the matter? " 

I then told him all about the ride home and 
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its attendant catastrophe, of which he had not 
heard a word ; and after receiving his expres- 
sions of sympathy, I requested him to take me 
round the stables, more particularly wishing to 
look over the handsome two-year-old which 
had so cleverly won the trial from Irongate. 

" Now, teU me. Sands, as you know I am in 
Mr. Marshall's full confidence, and may have 
to manage a while for him here, what is your 
candid opinion of the colt's qualities after that 
spin ? " 

" Any two-year-old which can beat old Iron- 
gate over five furlongs, receiving only twenty- 
one pounds at this time of the year," said 
Sands, "is something above an average. I 
know the old horse to be very well just now, 
and the young 'un is bound to improve every 
month." 

" And what do you suggest to do with him 
for the next few weeks? Has he any early 
engagements?" 

"Nothing important until Goodwood, sir; 
he is in two small stakes meanwhile, but I 
don't recommend that these big colts be 
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hurried forward early in the season ; and with 
all due respect^ sir, I should say he won't be 
quite ripe until the back end, if then. He is 
in the best two-year-old stakes in the October 
Meetings, though I own that's high game to 
fly at with a *dark *un; ' but something strikes 
me he is a bit above the commoners, and glad 
I am to know he is entered for the Derby 
too." 

" But surely, Sands, you don't mean to say 
that you have any idea he is class enough for 
such races, pitted against the very best of his 
year ? ' ' 

"Who knows how good he may turn out, 
sir ? Many a gentleman has spoilt his chance 
of a fortune by hurrying forward a promising 
youngster for the sake of picking up a paltry 
sweepstake or so, just to [turn a quick penny. 
Sometimes it answers, but when one has some 
reason to believe that there is a real good 'un 
in the stable, I should say, have patience, and 
run out the moderate ones. At least, sir," 
finished Sands, wiping his forehead smoking 
with perspiration, the effect of so lengthy and 
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unaccustomed an oration, *'at least, sir, beg- 
ging pardon for speaking so plain, that's my 
advice." 

"I must think over this most seriously, 
Sands," I replied, "before coming to any 
decision. Meanwhile, about * Lotos ' — she is 
looking well, and I suppose you will hardly 
suggest that we shall keep her for anything 

* big.* I wish you, however, to understand 
that I do not care about running into much 
expense." 

"At present, I don't know what she will do, 
sir ; I did not think very much of her at first, 
and never fairly tried her at home ; but she is 
well enough bred for anything, and the old 

* Stockwell ' blood seems to tell its tale every 
month. I can't say she is nearly ripe yet; 
still she appeared to win easy enough yester- 
day. George rode her without whip or spur, 
and she won as soon as he brought her to the 
front." 

"What, then, do you recommend me to 
do with her. Sands ? She cannot keep 
on winning these sort of races every week; 
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the handicappers will take care of that 



now. 



(C 



Well, sir, we can keep her in fair work for 
the present, and just put her into one or two 
small weight-for-age races, where the expenses 
are light, especially if we don*t travel too 
far/' 

" Very well. Sands, so be it ; but I shall not 
enter her for anything, until you hear from, or 
see me again." 

It was now getting towards evening; so 
after a short chat with Mrs. Sands and her 
two daughters, I said good-bye to all, and 
remounting, rode homewards just as — 

The roey tints of setting sun 
Proclaim'd the orb his work had done, 
As sinking in the fiery west, 
He sought again nocturnal rest. 
The verdant hill-tops stole a ray, 
Ere bidding quite adieu to day, 
And purpling mists in vales below 
Contrasted each summit's fading glow. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



PLUTO-MANIA — " AURI SAOEA FAMES. 



19 



On arriving back at Wood's, two telegrams 
awaited me ; the first was — 

" 12.30 P.M. 
Rooke and Robbe, to F. Whitebelt, Bsqre., 
Throgmorton Street, Wood's Hotel, 
City. Chalkcliffe. 

" Symptoms of panic in certain stocks. 
Shall we do anything for you ? " 

The second arrived two hours later — 

" Everything lower ; should like to have 
your instructions about Polynesians. Ac- 
count begins to-morrow." 

This was a staggerer; but pulling myself 
together, I first asked how Marshall was 
getting on? Colonel Harhngford had called 

E 
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again to inquire, and the Doctor had been 
twice. 

Sending for the manager, he told me that 
Mr. Marshall was perfectly tranquil, and the 
Doctor was much more hopeful than in the 
morning. This was a relief; especially as I 
learnt he was still comfortably dozing. 

After dinner,! went to his room, and found 
him quietly enjoying some light refreshment, 
carefully prepared by the attentive hostess. 
He was evidently weak, but able to ask me 
about my doings. My answer, at first, was con- 
fined to the visit to Kelvington ; but finding he 
had received Colonel Harlingford's card, and 
that he was anxious to learn how he had been 
found out, I related the narrative of our 
meeting on the beach. I was then compelled 
to tell him of the annoying news received from 
London — ^the importance of which he well 
understood — and bid him good-night, with the 
understanding that as I had to leave early in 
the morning, I would not disturb him ; but he 
was to let me know regularly how he pro- 
gressed, in case I should be detained in town. 
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Next day, finding from the attendant that 
he had passed a tolerable night, I started by 
an early train, which landed me in the City 
before eleven. Walking briskly along narrow 
lanes, past the stately building of the Bank of 
England (irreverently nicknamed the resi- 
dence of the "Old Lady of Threadneedle 
Street"), I went towards the offices of my 
brokers. Already there was a great bustle 
in the street; busy men with anxious faces 
rushing to and fi-o ; crowds of fussy clerks 
pushing past in rude excitement; I was 
hustled about by breathless, red-faced men, 
and lank, pallid-cheeked fellows, all book and 
pencil in hand. 

Now, we all know that there are black sheep 
in most flocks, whether it be in the Church, 
the Bar, Trade, Naval, and Military, or, 
indeed, in any path of life. Still the exceptions 
only prove the rule; and I must say, that 
although I have been unfortunate in un- 
wittingly placing myself in [the hands of 
folks at times, who were, to use a mild term, 

^2 
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somewhat unBcrupulous, still it was a fault of 
mine to be too confiding, and to trust to the 
recommendation, rather than cautiously wait- 
ing to form a cool judgment. Such, I must 
confess, was my experience in this phase of 
Stock Exchange speculation. But, on the other 
hand, I have since found that there does not 
exist a more generous, warm-hearted class of 
men of high character, who would spurn to do 
a shabby action, and seek to help an un- 
fortunate colleague, than is to be seen on the 
London Stock Exchange. Look at their 
profuse charity when called on for any really 
worthy object, — none of the cautious, prying 
questions drying up the milk of human 
kindness, until the opportunity is ' past to 
receive the benefit of a hard-squeezed dole; 
but a cheery remark, "Well, what do you 
want ? Is it a deserving case ? " And, on 
the Bis dat qui cito dat principle, the 
purse-strings are loosened, and assistance 
liberally tendered, as well as finding others 
to follow a good lead. May such warm 
hearts ever be happy 1 Another old adage 
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runs, " For the liberal soul shall grow fat." 
Floreant, my good fellows I floreant, and 
may your good deeds meet with due reward. 

" Here, Dick I " cried one to a fellow-member, 
elbowing me most unceremoniously into a nar- 
row passage. " What's doing in Abyssinians ? " 

" Down two," was the curt reply. 

Another frantic-looking man roughly seized 
the coat of another passer-by, with the question, 
" How are yer now ? " 

" Bad ! " came the answer. " Seven-eighths 
lower.'* So this was evidently no question 
of personal Jiealth. 

Such a confusion — such a crowd ! 

Glad was I to find at last the number of my 
brokers* office, and to be at length installed 
in one of those sky-lighted, cupboard-looking 
partitions, called private rooms, sacred to 
cUents who wish to hold secret confab with 
the principals. 

Mr. Booke, the senior partner, was a tall, 
lean, middle-aged man, severe in aspect, cold 
in manner, always inculcating caution at first, 
and warning those who consulted him against 
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the folly of speculatioiii and the great risks 
nm by those who gambled in shares ; 
generally finishing his exordium by handing 
over a long printed list of "latest prices," 
with a running commentary on the value of 
this stock, or the fluctuations in that, and 
finishing up by taking his hat, prepared to 
stalk into the Stock Exchange to transact any 
business any one might wish to intrust him 
with. 

His junior, Mr. Robbe, was a jolly, stout, 
florid, loud-voiced man of some thirty years, 
outspoken and confident in his opinions, for 
which he was continually being reproved by 
the staid senior. Mr. Bobbe would then 
throw himself into his chair, stretch his head 
and neck as far back as possible, and burst 
into shouts of laughter at the timidity of his 
partner, finally subsiding into a fixed stare at 
the ceiling, with his large mouth wide open, 
looking for all the world hke a good-natured 
shark (if there be such a marine curiosity) 
waiting to swallow up his half-exhausted 
victim. 
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" Oh, Mr. Whitebelt I *' exclaimed Mr. 
Bobbe, on entering, " we have been anxiously 
looking for you. Ha, ha ! " (Why that laugh 
came in there I could not comprehend.) "Trains 
will be late, though, sometimes. But, seriously, 
things are going from bad to worse, and the re- 
sponsibility of your account this time is more 
than we should hke to take, so prefer to havo 
your distinct instructions. All rails are lower 
— dividends reported unsatisfactory. Those 
Utopian Quartz Mines are being freely offered ; 
rumours of a falling off in the quality of the 
stone; and Polynesian Stock is depressed by 
a telegram from America stating that the king 
had caught the measles, and the Opposition 
party was taking advantage of his illness to 
conspire and upset the whole Court, repudiate 
royalty, and to start a native Communistical 
Government, which would, of course, mean 
non-acknowledgment of monarchical pecuniary 
engagements. Altogether we are in a precioiji 
mess." 

" Indeed ! " said I, much perturbed at thisi 
aggregation of misfortunes. " What do you 
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advise ? If a sacrifice has to be made, let it 
be settled as quietly as possible; but do not 
let us fall unreasonable victims to what is 
perhaps only a temporary panic." 

"All panics are temporary," replied Mr. 
Bobbe ; " so is a tempest on the sea. Mean- 
while many a gallant craft is wrecked for 
want of coolness, courage, and good seaman- 
ship. But here comes Mr. Booke ; let us hear 
from him the latest news." 

" Worse and worse," was the reply. " Tele- 
grams from Paris, Berlin, St. Petersburg, and 
Vienna pouring in every minute— aU with 
orders to sell. Bumours of all sorts floating 
about. Some say there is to be an European 
war ; others report that large financial houses 
are shaky, and assistance has been refused 
them. Bank rate is just put up two per 
cent. ; in fact, all seem sellers, and coming on 
an account the evil is aggravated in a serious 
degree." 

But why describe further what proved one 
of the blackest pages— aye, chapters — ^in finan- 
cial history? Eventually I weathered the 
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storm, but with loss of sails and rigging, and 
great damage to cargo. Ah me ! it's useless 
to brood over the irretrievable past, except as 
an experience and incentive for the future. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



"FLOWEBY FENTON/* — "UBI MEL, IBI APES." 



Leaving the purlieus of Capel Court with pain- 
ful convictions in my mind that the events of 
the last forty-eight hours might entail a daily 
return to the Stock Exchange for a few weeks 
at least, I sauntered with solemn countenance 
past the Mansion House, and crossing over to 
King William Street, encountered an old 
acquaintance of mine, a man well known on 
the turf, as also in certain City circles. His 
personal appearance was somewhat remark- 
able. Of the middle height, stout, broad- 
shouldered, about sixty years of age, he 
affected a somewhat semi-horsey, semi-country 
squire sort of costume, with a broad-brimmed 
hat, and a rubicund termination to his bulbous 
proboscis, indicating .that whilst oft appearing 
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as a Totary before the presiding genius of the 
Isthmian games, he did not neglect to offer up 
frequent sacrifices upon the altar of the rosy 
god Bacchus. But his chief peculiarities were 
a singularly set smile which he seemed to wear 
as a mask over his passion-lined face when in 
public, and the careful fashion in which he 
trimmed his long white beard, descending 
down almost to his waist. His habitual 
address was quiet, but his flow of compliments 
so incessant, that it earned for him years ago 
the soubriquet of '* Flowery Fenton." He was 
just the sort of man it was more pohtic to have 
as a friend than an enemy, but never to be off 
your guard with. A shrewd calculator of 
human frailties, his knowledge of horseflesh, 
and considerable acquaintance amongst the 
ring and the trainers, stood him oft in good 
stead, and brought many a hundred pounds to 
his share thereby, which a less unscrupulous 
man would have failed to put in his pocket. 

" Who would have thought of meeting you 
in this money-grubbing comer of our * Modem 
Babylon ' ?'* quoth Fen ton, with a warm shake 
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of both hands, and an extra gleam of polish 
on the surface of the smiling mask. ** Had it 
been at the end of the Abingdon Mile, or in 
the paddock at Goodwood, I could have under- 
stood it better." 

" No good, Fenton, I assure you,'* was my 
reply. " I have just been calling on my stock- 
broker : so now you can imagine how pleasant 
my visit has been.'* 

" Ah, well, fiiend Whitebelt ;' I understand. 
* Burnt fingers dread fierce fires ; ' but, as the 
great ancient said (at least, as we were taught 
at school), * Nemo mortalium omnibus horis 
sapit.' 

" But you remember also, Fenton, that old 
Tacitus left us on record, * Btiam fortes viri 
subitos torrentur : ' and I doubt much whether 
he had ever seen a panic on the Stock Ex- 
change." 

" Well answered, most classical swell," said 
Fenton; "and now come and have luncheon 
with me. There is a capital place close by, the 
only house in London in -which to get real 
Indian curry, and an excellent Italian chef 
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can do you an entree, or a bit of maccaroni 
equal to any club at the West End. It's some 
time since we^ met, and there's a busy time 
coming on now in racing circles. I have plenty 
to tell you, my friend, as well as a good 
stock of patience to listen to your news." 

" Good ; let it be so," said I. " They have 
hit me rather hard to-day, and a little cheerftd 
chat will do me good." 

A few doors down King WiUiam Street we 
turned into a restaurant, where Fenton was 
evidently well known, and he ordered two 
portions of Madras curry, winking knowingly 
at the brisk, many-tongued waiter to bring us 
a bottle of that champagne. 

The curry and the wine fully justified the 
encomiums of my entertainer, who finished up 
an excellent little feed with a dish of 
" Maccaroni au gratin," browned to the exact 
turn. 

" Nothing like a good glass of * Fizz ' to 
lubricate the tongue-strings, and make one 
forget present troubles," said Fenton, warming 
up almost to geniality. "You remember the 
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charitable advice of old Seneca, always to lift a 
lame dog over a stile — ^ Quemcunque miserum 
videris, hominem scias.' Banish aU memory 
of Capel Court from your brain; and now 
tell me what you think of * Compton ' for 
the Derby? You are generally behind the 
scenes in his stable." 

" The last time I saw the trainer was a 
month ago," I replied; " and then I know the 
colt had not been tried. You are an old 
enough bird to know that the market is the 
best proof of what the stable think of him, 
especiaV y when it possesses such wealthy sup- 
porters,' 

"Cautiously responded, Mentor of ver- 
dant inquiring youth,'* said Penton ; 
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" Where folly talks 
No wisdom stalks." 

" Come, come," I went on, entering some- 
what into his bantering strain, "instead of 
dubbing me the mentor, let me rather call you 
* Tor-mentor.' What about Daw Matson's 
lot, my flowery friend? They do say that 
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the Newmarket air agrees with you at times, 
and that the Heath is no stranger to your 
watchfiil eyes." 

" Ha ! ha 1 " repKed Fenton, " that ball was 
well thrown. But don't you think it would be 
better to adjourn this conyersation to some 
more private room ? I have something to say 
which may be worth knowing, as well as some- 
thing to ask you in return. Allons I let us 
depart." 
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CHAPTER IX. 



ADA HABLINGFOBD. 



A GALE was blowing off the sea at Chalkcliffe ; 
the wind was howling over house-tops, shaking 
window-panes, shattering chimney-pots, and 
driving every one indoors who was not com- 
pelled to face the unruly elements. 

Up came the tide, wave after wave, over the 
distant sands, until the shingly beach was 
reached ; then rushing, crushing up to an un- 
expected height, with fierce force it smashed 
up fishing boats and bathing machines, vainly 
considered to be moored in safety from the 
highest tide; driving showers, sleety storms, 
half-blinding anxious fishermen watching a 
destruction so rare and unexpected. 

Still the wind blew, stronger and stronger, 
over the promenade ; hurUng tons and tons of 
stones across the road, tearing up iron pali- 
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sades, solid footpaths, and washing wildly 
against houses facing the raging sea. Such a 
storm was rarely known there before. 

• ' • • • • 

In a pleasant sitting-room in the ** Devon- 
shire Hotel," reclined a fair female form on a 
soft lounging couch, listening to the uproar 
without, yet pondering over many passing 
thoughts within. 

The curtains were snugly drawn, though 
rustling to the tempest's force ; the post-pran- 
dial tea was just being placed on a table. On 
a rug before the fire lay a large black dog, 
afiectionately watching with half-closed eyes 
each movement of his mistress, as shown by 
the occasional movements of the wagging tail, 
or irregular pricking of each attentive ear. 

The semi-recumbent maiden had apparently 
been reading, as a book lay half opened in her 
lap, scarce touched by the almond-nailed fingers 
of her long white hands. A lovely face was 
partially veiled by waving tresses of soft, fair 
hair falling carelessly over her intellectual fore- 
head, though restrained from inelegance by a 

p 
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fillet of pale blue ribbon ; her eyes of dark violet 
colour half veiled by long, drooping eyelashes, 
lifted and fell at times as inward reflections 
passed o*er her mind, shown by qft-changing 
turns of the mobile countenance ; her nose was 
small, but straightly chiselled ; her mouth was 
not, perhaps, a painter's perfect ideal, but 
charmingly feminine, the upper lip long and 
curved like a Cupid's bow, the lower one short 
and full, whilst between them glistened two rows 
of even, white teeth, half shown, half suspected 
in their pearly beauty. It was a mouth made 
to invite another one to touch it ; though a look 
in the clear, innocent face warned any bold 
marauder that this, as yet, was sacred ground. 
Not so deemed an impudent, dissolute fly, 
awakened by the lights from his antipodean 
slumbers on the whitened ceiling, for buzzing 
round the table, stopping to taste this lump 
of sugar or that piece of cake, he at length 
had the audacity to scent the perfume breath- 
ing like incense through those half-opened lips, 
and settled on them to steal a kiss from the 
sweetest morsel in the whole room. 
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Ob, happy fly I Ob, tbrice happy thief ! ! 

Wiss-s-s, pough, pufl^, and a cambric hand- 
kerchief made an end to his brief career of 
bliss. 

The door opened, and Colonel Harlingford 
entered. 

" Well, Ada, my darling ; and how are you 
now ? *' 

" Getting on nicely, papa dear," was the 
fond reply. "I don't feel so tired to-night.*' 

" Not disturbed, then, by this terrible storm ? 
Well, then, I'll have a little chat with my brave 
invalid ; and a cup of tea also." 

" But where has my dear daddy been to this 
last long hour?" coaxingly asked the fair 
damsel, whilst rising to busy herself with the 
particular duties of the tea-table, " I have 
heard the wind and rain, and wondered what 
could have taken him out just now ? " 

" I did not go very far, my darling," said the 
Colonel; "but you remember me telling you 
how I met a certain Mr. Whitebelt, and ascer- 
tained from him where to find the preserver, 
under Providence, of my dear daughter's Ufe ; 
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and how it ended in learning his name and 
address, but that he was too unwell to see 
me. 

" Yes ! papa ; yes ! " the half-gasped words 
but faintly concealing the anxiety within, even 
if the slight colour-changes on the downy 
cheeks had not already betrayed it ; " but you 
told me yesterday he was so much better." 

" And so he is, dear ; but, not having had an 
opportunity to-day of caUing to inquire, I went 
round for a few minutes' chat." 

"And how is he progressing? Was he 
really hurt by the fall ? 

" There is no danger now, my darling," con- 
tinued Colonel Harlingford; *'the fever is 
passing off, and, thanks to a good constitution, 
he promises to be about again in a day or two. 
At length I have seen him, and find him a fine, 
manly fellow ; more anxious to hear how * the 
fair partner of his troubles' was getting on, 
than to listen to my thanks." 

"Who is he, papa dear?" asked Ada; 
" any one you have met before ? " 

" No ! I have never seen him before, that I 
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can remember. I told you his name was 
Marshall, and he comes of a good old county 
family; he is evidently quite a gentleman, as 
well as a brave man." 

" And who is his fiiend, Mr. Whitebelt ? " 

" I think my present answer must be simply 
Mr. Whitebelt," said Colonel Harlingford; 
" that is all I know of him at present." 

" But is he not staying down here to attend 
to his sick friend, to whom he appeared so 
much attached ? " asked Ada. 

" He was summoned suddenly to London on 
most important business, the morning after I 
met him on the beach," continued the Colonel. 
"We are hving in very eventful times, my 
dear, and fortunes change as rapidly as a storm 
like this follows the bright sunshine of the past 
few days. I believe he is much interested in 
certain shares, which require his personal 
attention to arrange. He has written to Mr. 
Marshall stating that, for the present, he can- 
not return here." 

" Oh, papa dear, how happy we ought to 
feel that such worries and anxieties are spared 
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to U8 ! How lucky that your bank takes care 
of your property instead of your having to 
trouble yourself with those horrid companies, 
and wretched mining shares, which were so 
pressed upon you to increase your income ! " 

At this moment a gust of wind, more yiolent 
than any preceding one, evidently the climax 
of the hurricane, struck the house-front, 
dashed open the long French windows, blew 
the half-rent curtains across the room, extin- 
guishing the candles, and leaving a darkness 
only relieved by a few embers burning in the 
scarce lingering fire. 

A slight shriek from Ada; an astonished 
growl and muffled bark from Nero; and a 
quiet movement of the Colonel towards his 
daughter to protect her from the rain and 
wind by throwing a large shawl around her — 
were the incidents of the moment. 

" Don't be alarmed, my child, the worst is 
over;" and, ringing for the attendants, the 
Colonel sheltered his beloved daughter until 
assistance arrived ; then, tenderly wishing her 
good-night, Ada retired to her dormitory. 
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CHAPTER X, 

STDNEY KASSHALL AS A SOBIBE. 

FonBT££N days passed away, and^ I was still 
detained in London. News from Chalkcliffe 
had arrived with tolerable regularity, and 
Marshall rapidly progressed towards con- 
valescence. One morning, amidst a pile of 
letters, circulars, and other papers, I received 
the following communication from Sydney 
himself: — 

" Wood's Hotel, Chalkcliflfe. 

" Dbae old man, — 

" * Behold me here, no welcome guest,' as 
Avon's Bard Billy once wrote. When I say 
* no welcome guest,' I do not mean as far as 
my good, kind hostess here is concerned, but 
as regards the enforced confinement this 
stupid illness has caused me. Whenever am I 
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to see you again ? Cannot you run down, if 
only for a day or two ? We are sadly wanted 
over at Kelvington. Old Sands has been 
most attentive in his inquiries, and, when I 
sent word yesterday that I was well enough 
for a little chat, it was delicious to see him 
enter the room, his rosy face all beaming with 
smiles, his eyes sparkling with pleasure, and 
the blessed bandanna dragged out of the 
side -pocket to wipe away bead-drops of 
perspiration which seemed to be perpetually 
distilling through his honest forehead, when- 
ever he is most happy. He seems to be very 
sanguine about that two-year-old we tried, 
and wants me not to run him at all until he 
is better furnished. What say you, most 
sapient successor to Solomon in all his 
wisdom? If I were to believe all he says, 
I have the * Blue Ribbon * merely waiting to . 
be put over my waistcoat; but I must tell 
you he is very sanguine, and, though straight 
as a line as far as he believes and knows, is very 
apt to make his geese into very superior swans, 
^Rarce aves in terris * — if not all black ones. 
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" Now, about yourself ? How goes it in the 
busy world ? I see the morning papers, with 
their melancholy tales of pecuniary pressure, 
and financial bubbles daily bursting, and 
wonder how the poor devils are who have to 
pay the piper. Your notes are very brief 
about yourself and your own affairs. Can I do 
anything for you ? You know, Fred, this is 
no inquisitive question. Do write and tell 
me something more definite than I know at 
present. I am getting all right now, and 
shall soon be to the fore again. What do 
you think of me going out for a walk 
yesterday? I was a little toddly at first; 
just a gentle quarter of a mile down the 
promenade — ^then a rest, to take in a mouth- 
ful or two of Old Neptune's home-brewed 
double X. Again a toddle — almost a saunter — 
another rest — another draught of the last- 
named stimulant. Another saunter— growing 
into a stroll — until the confines of bricks and 
mortar were passed, and all behind was open 
country— as before me the sea ! the sea ! ! 
the rolling sea 111 Oh, for half an hour of 
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your deBcriptive brain. Then a chat with 
a solitary coastguardsman ; a peep or two 
through his telescope, expecting to discern in 
a small fishing smack, some three miles out, 
a fearfiil crew of desperate smugglers pre- 
paring to land surreptitiously a long string 
of * demi-johns ' of spirits, whatever they may 
be, and so gain for myself enormous prize- 
money as a reward for my acute vigilance. 
No such luck ! 

"'What's that boat outside, my friend?' 
I asked of the civil-spoken, gruff-voiced lender 
of the glass. 

'* ' That's Bill Jones and his mate doing a 
bit of fishing, sir,' was the reply. 

*' So there was a shut-up for that romance. 
However, I gained some knowledge, principally 
about the past * good old times,' when smug- 
gling was smuggling, as he phrased it, in 
evident disgust at the moral deterioration of 
the present state of things in general. Our 
talk ended agreeably by my handing him *a 
bit of 'bacca,' and a portrait of Her Most 
Gracious Majesty on a silver medal, with 
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a legend on the reverse side witli the words 
* One shilling ' beautifully surrounded by oak- 
leaves and laurel, and surmounted by a 

splendid royal crown. 

^^ » 

** Two forms were seen approaching : a tall 

man and a fair young girl. 1 thought I re- 
cognised in the former my visitor of yesterday — 
by the way, that reminds me I omitted to tell 
you that I was well enough yesterday to see 
Colonel HarUngford, who has called on me 
with daily inquiries. They advanced towards 
me. 

" * Mr. Marshall/ said the Colonel, frankly 
shaking me by the hand, * this is fortunate. 
Allow me to introduce my daughter.' 

" You can well imagine what then occurred. 
He is a most delightful man, and again 
thanked me profusely for something or other 
that had happened to his daughter. 

" Miss Harlingford seemed nearly recovered 
from her fall — she is very good-looking — and, 
after a few minutes' acquaintance, we chatted 
away together as if we were old friends. By 
the way, Colonel Harlingford knows one or 
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two men down in my county, and, if nothing 
prevents, we have arranged for a bit of a ride 
the day after to-morrow. 

" He asked me to dine with him to-night, but 
I have excused myself for this evening, with the 
understanding that the dinner is only post- 
poned until to-morrow. 

"By Jove, Fred, that Miss Harlingford is 

really a charming girl. Her name is Ada. 

If you were with me, old punster, we should hear 

something about aid-her ; but pray spare me 

that infliction when next you write. So now, 

to end this lengthened scrawl, hoping to 

receive some acknowledgment in return, either 

by post or in person, 

" I am, ever yours. 



« S. M." 



I replied by telegram thus : — 

"Cannot leave town at present. Things 
continue very black. Write again soon. So 
glad to hear you are returning to the old 
form." 
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Two days afterwards the following letter 
arrived:— 

"Dbab old man — Fred. — 

" (There's Byron for you !) 

" Are you a humbug, or are things really as 
bad as your message indicates ? If the latter, 
why don't you tell me the facts, or let me at 
any rate put a * cheque ' (another of your 
horrid puns) on present annoyances. If you 
don't take care, we shall have a row for the 
first time in our lives. But, as you are so 
selfish, I'll be the same, and continue my own 
tale. 

"I dined, as promised, at the 'Devonshire.' 
That walk — ^perhaps that meeting — did rae a 
lot of good; I am really feeling myself again. 
We— that is the Colonel, Miss Ada, and your 
obedient servant — ate, and drank, and chatted, 
and did the usual thing in, to me, the more 
than usually agreeable way. She played the 
piano just as a lady should do; not too 
' swell ' or too sentimentally, but those lively, 
light French and Italian pieces, and sang just 
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one or two of our sweet, old-fashioned English 
ballads. Her voice is pleasing, clear, and 
melodious, thrilling softly at times with a 
tremulous cadence. Oh ! hang it, Fred, you 
know what I mean. Not a Patti, nor a 
Nilsson, but she has the delicious, enticing 
warbling of the pure English girl; evidently 
well taught, and sensible enough to know 
what suits her and her audience. Of course, 
I had to leave early, we precious invalids being 
warned by the paternal reminders of the 
coming morrow, and the promised ride. 

" Next day, as luck should have it. Old Sol 
was in a good humour — hold hard, what am I 
about ? that strain won't do for me. Simply, 
it was a fine day, warm sun, clear sky, soft air. 
So off we started for a gentle stroll, or canter, 
or whatever you captious critics call it, on 
horseback, along the lanes and roads past 
Edenhurst Castle — you know the place — on 
through Greenslade and Meadowfield. 

" The Colonel was in high spirits, pointing out 
to his daughter and to me this view and that 
object of interest, a regular brick of a tourist's 
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guide-book, Miss Ada and I attentively lis- 
tening, and sucking in any amount of local 
knowledge. Fortunately she was riding on 
her own favourite mare ; for the Colonel had 
forbidden it to be taken to the races on that 
eventful day, and had relied on the jobmaster 
for the best mount he could find. I was still 
condemned to the same old respectable crock I 
had before. But I must tell you, Fred, Miss 
Ada can ride. It was no idle remark of vours 
when you admired her seat and hands. WelV 
on we went, until the level crossing at Hop- 
style was reached. The gates were open all 
right ; we were quietly walking up to the rails, 
and were jugt on the point of crossing, when 
a frantic porter rushed out in front of us, as 
we were almost on the line, and roughly thrust 
the gate against her horse's chest, holding up 
his arms, and hallooing in evident alarm. In 
less than two seconds a train dashed past, 
scarcely a foot from Miss Harlingford. Her 
high-spirited steed sprang high in the air with 
sudden Mght, and, ere the dust of the passing 
carriages had scarcely risen from the wheels. 
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he reared wildly up, and, turning sharply 
round, went at a wooden fence into an old 
woman's potato ground. Ada took the leap 
well, and, after digging up about a rood of 
the garden, she managed to control the fiery 
horse, and then sat smiling and apparently 
quite unconcerned until a few rotten rails were 
pulled down to enable her quietly to regain 
the road. The Colonel was furious with the 
porters, and, now all danger was over, he 
went to work at the station-master and his 
frightened attendants in true martial style. 
Thank goodness, no further harm was done ; 
but it was a precious narrow escape for us 
all, and it was a long time before the Ooloners 
wrath quite subsided. Ada behaved most 
pluckily, pleaded for the poor men, saying 
it was a pure accident, and so far smoothed 
afiairs as to enable us to have a pleasant 
ride home by those winding lanes which lead 
one through Billingdown and Greystone back 
to the old windmill at the entrance of Chalk- 
clifie. 

" I know you recollect every inch of the road, 
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old Fred, or I should not be so particular in 
description. 

"The Colonel gradually calmed down on 
finding his daughter took things so quietly, 
and thus we reached our respective resting- 
places. 

"But here's a bother. Another telegram 
awaited me. I hoped and expected it was 
from you. But, no; what think you? My 
old aunt Griselda, to whom I have neither 
written nor spoken for ten years, has selected 
this singularly inopportune moment to ' depart 
in peace,' and I am summoned down to 
Muddleshire to attend to her affairs, and I 
suppose to arrange for her decent interment. 
And what for, I should like to know ? I am 
sure the venerable party, who never * cared 
a snap ' (to use her own expression) for 
me in her life, has not left a 'monkey' in 
cash behind her, but probably three old oats 
and a couple of aged servitors, who will expect 
to be liberally provided for during the re- 
mainder of their invaluable lives. I know she 
sank all she could in an annuity, just to spite 

G 
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me, as she said, because, as a boy, I once 

put some snuff into her favourite cup of tea ; 

but such is * the irony of fate,' as you would 

say, and so I have to bolt off at once, without 

even time to bid my friends a personal adieu. 

So now, as Mary Jane would say, no more 

from 

" Yours truly, 



(( 



S. M. 



" P.S. — ^WiU send address, which I don't quite 
remember now, as soon as possible." 
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CHAPTER XI. 



MIXED. 



Time went on — things in the City were alter- 
nately worse and better— like the fitful changes 
of a patient's fever. I was still bothered by 
frequent visits to the brokers, and had to 
make many a shift to meet the calls upon my 
now much-reduced exchequer. Old Sands had 
written me again and again about "Lotos," 
and at length I resolved to run her at a small 
country meeting, about thirty miles from 
Kelvington. Being put into a damp stable, 
she caught a heavy cold, and when the race 
came off she was ignominiously beaten and 
disgraced. Not fit for even plating com- 
pany, was the verdict of the touts and betting- 
men. 

I instructed Sands to take her home, and 
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nurse her for the next few months; fortu- 
nately, she recovered more rapidly than was 
expected, and in six weeks was again at gentle 
exercise. 

Sands gave me the best account of the im- 
provement in the two-year colt, which, he said 
was furnishing splendidly, and entreated me 
to advise Marshall not to think of running it 
before the autumn, at the earliest. 

My latest accounts from Sydney were some- 
what interesting. After so abruptly leaving 
Ohalkcliffe, to run down to Muddleshire, he 
found himself in a regular hornets' nest. The 
old lady had evidently relented at the last 
moment, and left him residuary legatee, 
burdened with a heap of small legacies and 
conditions, which, as he called it, were " enough 
to drive a hedgehog into hysterics.'' The 
whole fortune was but moderate, consisting, 
as he expected, chiefly of long penurious 
savings. There were board and lodging for 
life for the old favourite cats, seed and sand 
for the wretched songless canary, and a small 
pittance for life for the two retainers, who 
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evidently regarded him as a usurper of their 
legal rights. 

Then the doctor considered himself very 
harshly treated, after so many years' attend- 
ance, by receiving as legacy the trifling re- 
membrance of fifty pounds. Then there were 
the arrangements for the sale of the house 
and ftimiture, so that Marshall found himself 
full of business for some time to come. Of 
course, as annoyances never come alone, his 
agent sent him news of the outbreak of disease 
amongst his favourite herd of cattle ; so there 
seemed but little chance of our soon meeting, 
unless I could find time to run down and see 
him in the country. 

A week before the Epsom Summer Meeting 
I again met Fenton, looking as blooming, as 
flowery, as ever, brimful of importance ; and, 
seizing me most warmly, he asked the all-ab- 
sorbing question, " Who will win the Derby ? " 

" Come, old friend, out with it ! " said he, 
" which is it to be ? Compton or Aurelius ? " 

" You seem to think me an infallible pro- 
phet," I replied; "the question, I think. 
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should come from me, since I liear that you 
have only just returned from Newmarket. 
What say the wise men dovra there? Your 
old chum, Dan Matson, if the world says 
true, holds some clue to the great mystery. 
What can an outsider like I am know against 
such high authority ?" 

" Oh, imperturbable sphinx," said Fenton, 
" don't be so mysterious ; give and take, 
say I. It's quite true that I have been to 
Newmarket; I only returned yesterday, and 
saw Aurelius gallop in grand form ; he is all 
over a Derby horse, and Matson does not fear 
anything but the redoubtable * Oompton.' 
He says he has the line of all the others 
which ran last year, and, as to the winner of 
* The Two Thousand Guineas,' he fancies his 
second string * Craftsman ' can hold him safe. 
Come, now, I have been candid enough with 
my knowledge; just tell me what you hear 
about * Compton.' " 

Well, Fenton, you've spoken straight 
enough, and, if I could tell you half as much 
about him as you have done about Aurelius, I 
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would freely do so ; but the fact is, I have not 
seen him lately, and all I know is by hearsay. 
They tell me he is going in great form, 
and are pretty confident of being either 
first or second." 

"A few days wiU tell the eventful tale," 
continued Fenton, "and, if I am not much 
mistaken, the name of Aurelius will have 
to be inscribed on the glorious roll of 
Derby winners. How do you go down 
this year, finend Whitebelt ? by road or 
raU?" 

"I have taken quarters in a cottage at 
Walton for the week," I replied ; " and shall 
drive across the breezy heath, through those 
delightfiil lanes, girded by banks of primroses, 
and many-6oloured wild-flowers, just then in 
perfection. The road comes out by Tattenham 
Comer, thus avoiding all noise, bustle, and 
dust. However, doubtless we shall meet 
either in the paddock or on the stand, to 
exchange the last criticisms before the great 



race is run." 



" Be it so, then," said Fenton ; " and now 
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tell me how the Capel Court-iers are treating 
you ? Are you, at length, getting rid of some * 
of those troubles ? " 

" Things go a Httle better at the moment ; 
but there's still much to look after." 

** Then what say you for a day's outing by 
coach to-morrow? Hatchett's is pretty well 
crowded of a morning now, and there is a 
goodly lot of teams to choose from. Come, 
rouse up, and, though we were taught at school 
that • atra cura ' would ride behind the horse- 
man, I don't think he is mentioned as inter-* 
fering with the occupant of a box-seat. Shall 
we try Dorking, or Brighton? Only say 
where, and I'm your man." 

" Well, I really feel inclined for it, Fenton j 
what think you of trying the Braslingham 
coach ? Sir Percival Bristol is sure to tool it 
down, and I hear the teams are the best out of 
London this season." 

" The very thing. I know him well, and a 
rattling good whip he is too, been at it all his 
life. He and Colonel ClijSbrd manage it 
capitally, and with their kind, genial old 
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partner, Mr. Godfrey, it will be strange in- 
' deed if we don't learn * how to spend a happy 
day/ " 

" Then I shall expect you, Penton, at 
Hatchett's at half-past ten sharp to-morrow 
morning ; so now adieu ! I am going westward 
and will book the places/* 

'•Fare thee well, my solemn swell," senten- 
tiously rhymed the Flowery Bard, shaking his 
white handkerchief as a parting salute. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

hatchett's and the bbaslingham coach. 

The old clock over the cellar was pointing to a 
quarter past ten, when next day I strolled 
down Piccadilly to the far-famed hostelry 
called " Hatchett's." The pavement on both 
sides the road was already crowded with 
groups of idlers, waiting to see coach after 
coach drive up, the would-be knowing ones 
passing their free criticisms on the various 
turns-out, horses, harness, coach, guard, and 
driver, each receiving their share of comment 
and gape-seed. There was also not a few of 
the old school, who knew to a strap or a 
buckle whether all was correct, and it was a 
lesson worth learning to watch them, and hear 
their critical remarks. 

Penton was punctual ; no sooner had we 
taken our places, than Sir Percival Bristol 
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mounted the box, signalled the old groom to 
loose tne leaders' heads, and, the guard giving 
a cheerfiil blast from the long tin horn, off we 
started, amidst the visible admiration of all, 
from the venerable representative of Tony 
Weller (whose smiling rubicund face pro- 
claimed his approbation), to the blushing 
chambermaid at the top bedroom window, 
just caught waving her duster as a signal of 
delight, and token of good wishes for a 
pleasant journey. 

The morning had been showery, but occa- 
sional glimpses of blue sky seemed now to 
promise that a majority of the elements had 
decided in favour of a fair amount of sun- 
shine. 

Fenton was evidently well known to Sir 
Percival, at whose back he was seated, with me 
on his left side ; for a friendly greeting took 
place between them as well as with a quiet, 
happy-looking elderly man on the box-seat. 
This last proved to be Mr. Godfrey, a part 
proprietor of the coach, who told us he pre- 
ferred at his age to look how the "tits" 
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travelled, without the fatigue of holding the 
ribbons. 

On we went, over the river, away past the 
slums of lugubrious Lambeth, through the 
long-stretching suburbs, whose appearance 
gradually improved both in cleanliness and 
architecture as every additional mile was tra- 
versed ; until the pretty villas and pretentious 
cottages outvied the realms of glareful shop- 
dom. Still away, past meadow and park, on 
to the first halting-place, where the merry 
Boniface handed round foaming beakers of the 
renowned Kentish ale, whilst a fresh team was 
being attached. 

The sun then condescended to smile indeed, 
removing all wrinkles from the fair face of the 
still youthful spring. 

The wind is hush'd, the Ay is clear, 
Though leaves are dropping frequent tear, 
More cool and balmy is the air 
In early summer's days so rare ; 
Bright-coloured blossoms blooming wild, 
Eejoicing in the weather mild, 
Uplift their moisten'd heads again. 
So lately battered by the raiu, 
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As little crystal globes are made 

To glisten on each grassy blade ; 

Then flying songsters of the wood 

Loud carol forth in merry mood, 

Exalting, stretch their tiny wings 

Where'er the son a raylight flings ; 

Whilst earth, refresh'd, her dresses bright 

Exhibits in the newest light 4 

Lo ! glittering in the noonday's beam 

The raffled ripples of a stream, 

Half hide — half mark, the glide — the dart 

Of mottled trout in timid start. 



We were soon off again under the wide- 
spreading branches of gigantic trees, here 
alcoving the very road, round a sharp corner, 
down a steep hill, up another, on to the broad 
open common of Broom-merton, clad in its 
gaudy garments of yellow-blooming furze, 
fringed and shaded by groves upon groves of 
dark, stately pine-trees ; by the old windmill, the 
solitary forge, and the straw-strewn farmyard, 
temporarily deserted by all human inhabitants ; 
now gleefully rushing to some vantage-point, 
whence to welcome the one excitement of 
their daily lives. Past the venerable ivy- 
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covered tower of the village church, greeted 
by half a hundred noisy, unmusical trebles 
from the throats of just emancipated school- 
chndren, rushing wildly, slate and satchel in 
hand, out of the dark recesses of a clematis- 
hidden porch — on, on, again, down a hill; 
again round comers ; again through narrow 
leafy lanes, we pull up the puffing and panting 
nags at the httle "Pink and Thistle" hostel, 
in the lonely street of half-desolate Cowton. 

The steaming team is soon replaced by a 
rare level quartette of' bays, the oflF-leader 
ever breaking into an impatient canter, whilst 
the near wheeler expresses her desire for work 
by frequent taps with lively heels. Their 
energies were soon well developed in active 
employment, as a steep ascent brought us to 
the summit of that long range of chalk hills 
which extend almost unbroken from Croydon 
to the Medway. 

But what a glorious view was now before 
our astonished gaze I O'er field and dale, 
o'er forest and chart (as the large open 
commons are called hereabout), away to the 
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farthest outline of serrated hills mingling in 
blue distance with the very sky itself. 

Fenton and I were enthusiastic. Sir Per- 
ciyal pointed with his whip into the valley 
towards a little town nestling in misty slumber 
midst meadow and wood, with a bright 
stream winding snake-like round and about 
the outskirts. 

'^ That's our destination/' said the cheery 
Mr. Godfrey, " that's Braslrngham. Now, 
is not this really the prettiest drive out of 
London?" 

"No doubt of it," I repUed, "I had no 
idea there was such scenery hereabouts." 

"Nor any one else in town," said Mr. 
Godfrey, " imtil we started this coach. How 
should they know it? We are miles and 
miles away from any railway." 

"Look sharp, gentlemen, turn up your 
collars, or you'll repent it ! " shouted Sir 
Percival, steadying the wheelers, and just 
holding the leaders with firm, free grasp, 
as he prepared to drive down the long incline 
into the valley below — ^look out, here it comes. 
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A sudden cloud of misty vapour drove up 
rapidly from the westward along the hill-tops, 
and in a few seconds broke on us in a pitiless 
shower of drifting rain ; but only for a few 
minutes. Again all the landscape was bathed 
in brilliant sunshine, and amidst the barking 
of dogs, the hallooing of ragged boys, and the 
general delight of gaping groups of excited 
inhabitants, we entered the little town of 
Braslingham, and drove up the courtyard of 
the "Eed Deer," through a lane of idlers, 
ostlers, and other loafing stable helpers. 
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CHAPTER Xin. 

THE SEVEN MOUNTAINS ON THE BHINE. 

It was summer, early summer ; just when the 
long, bright days were not made too oppressive 
by the dog-star's fiery heat; the bright ver- 
dancy of spring was only just maturing into 
the full foliage of the lingering close of " Leafy 
June," and the dry dust had not yet spread its 
sallow counterpane o'er Nature's beauteous 
bed. The scene was at Bonn, on the Ehine, 
and a steamer was starting on its upward 
course, conveying crowds of pleasure-seeking 
travellers to Coblentz, Bingen, and Mayence. 
Two tourists joined the bustling throng 
making for the boat. 

They were Colonel Harlingford and his 
daughter ; but their journey this day was not 
a long one, only as far as Konigswinter, that 
quiet little village nestling on the shore under 

H 
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the protection of the far-famed Sieben Gebiirge, 
the romantic Seven Mountains which first 
break the monotony of the flat country bound- 
ing the noble Rhine fi'om its absorption in the 
ocean below Rotterdam, up to the castellated 
ruin of Godesberg, standing on its soUtary 
rock amid carefully cultivated vineyards and 
peasant- tilled patches of com and potatoes. 

In half-an-hour the travellers disembarked on 
an old planked pier, intent on enjoying a quiet 
rest away from the Germans and Hollanders 
who, thus early in the season, wisely woo this 
charming scenery in its bright freshness, A 
contest with vigilant porters and excited 
donkey-drivers ended in their being safely 
housed at the comfortable "Hotel de TBurope." 

Ada Harlingford had nearly recovered from 
her indisposition at Ohalkcliffe; but of late 
her pallid cheeks and waning appetite gave the 
fond father many sad thoughts about his 
daughter's health. She was ever cheerful 
before him, but at times there were signs of 
languor she could not wholly conceal, which 
much disturbed his anxious heart. 
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Their sitting-room faced the broad stream of 
the rapid Ehine, looking towards the steep 
rock of Rolandseok, crowned with its lonely 
ruined arch, through which at eventide 
streamed the dying rays of the departing sun, 
casting flashes of gorgeous colour on the oppo- 
site mountain tops ; whilst through the grow- 
ing darkness twinkled out, from countless 
windows, tiny glowworm-like lights from the 
Nunnery on the island of Nonnenwerth, lying 
midway in the river-stream. 

"And what thinks my darUng Ada of this 
picture?'* asked the Colonel, as standing on 
the balcony he puflFed a light cloud from his 
cigar, to the intense discomfiture of myriads of 
green flies hovering round the trelHs-work half 
shrouded with the leaves of a flourishing 
creeper. " Does this fulfil your idea of the 
first * Beauties of the Ehine ' ? " 

" It is simply charming, papa dear ; more 
lovely than I even dreamt of. Oh ! do let us 
stay here a few days, and wander amongst 
these quiet valleys, and climb these woodclad 
hills ; and then a guide-book informs one there 
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is so mucli to see about here whicli hurrying 
tourists never think of seeking." 

" Anything to bring back a colour to my 
little one's cheeks," said the Colonel, fondly 
patting them the while; "we have plenty of 
time before us." 

" Well then, dad, I vote, as they say in the 
House of Commons, that we don't move hence 
for a whole week at least; and you shall 
engage me the best-behaved donkey and most 
sensible guide in the whole neighbourhood ; 
and we'll make wonderfiil trips, and learn all 
the legends of these delightful mountains." 

" As you wish, dear — ^but see, the mist is 
already rising like steam from the water ; we 
should come in and close the windows, and I 
advise my pet to beat an eariy retreat to bed 
after this long journey. You must not forget 
that you have been travelling since seven 
o'clock this morning." 

" You kind, careful dear, what a trouble I 
am to you ; but as you wish ! Only promise if 
to-morrow be fine that I have the best donkey 
in the place at ten o'clock at the door, and 
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that you will be prepared to start in time. I'll 
take my sketch-book, and you can pick out all 
the pretty bits you wish to remember." 

" Agreed, my child ; so say * good-night * at 
once, and mind you have a good night's rest." 



The Fates were propitious ; the weather next 
day was perfection, the best donkey was 
procured, and Fritz, the civillest guide-boy, in 
attendance. 

Off they started on the rugged path, first by 
the vineyards, then winding through a leaf- 
darkened wood, upwards and upwards, with 
frequent peeps of the flowing river, and glances 
down some steep declivity, whose distance 
ended in darkness and imagination. Still up- 
wards, until the summit of the Drachenfels 
was reached. Then halting, they rested to 
gaze on the splendid view which broke upon 
them suddenly, as they crested its highest 
point, beside the ruins of the far-famed Castle 
of the Dragon's Eock. 

Ada was enchanted. 

" Dad, dear, come here a minute," said she, 
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19 



after dismounting. " Look there, and there ; 
do you know what it reminds me of ? 

" Not exactly, my enthusiastic pet ; it is 
diflferent to anything I recollect having seen 
before." 

"Don't you remember, one evening last 
winter, that I read you some lines describing 
this scene, and I wondered whether the writer 
was not romancing a bit ? It commenced : — 



ON THE DRACHENFELS. 

The noonday's sun is shining bright, 

The summer sky is clear, 
Without a cloud the scene to shroud, 

Or grant to earth a tear, 
As high on the land at a point I stand 

'Midst mouldering ruins grey. 
For the " Lowenburg's " crown is crumbling down 

In slow but sure decay. 

And nought remains of mortal's pains 

His fleeting power to stay. 
But a shatter'd wall preparing to fall, 

And mix with its founder's clay. 
With glad surprise, I shade my eyes 

To gaze on all around ; 
For not a wreath of mist beneath 

To hide the vale is found. 
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" How came you to treasure up that in your 
memory?'' said Colonel Harlingford delight- 
edly. "Why, it describes each scene most 
accurately." 

" Stay, papa, that's not all ; it goes on : 

The castled Crag of Drachenf els, 

The Berg of Peter Green, 
The whiten'd head of the Wolken dread, 

And Stromberg aid the scena 
And o*er them, peeping yet behind, 

Across the silrer Rhine, 
The hills of Ahr appear afar, 

And EifeFs ragged Una 

I look below : in silent flow 

The river swiftly glides, 
Whilst beauties grace his mirror fieice 

On both enchanting sides. 
Oft to a moantain-top I've stray'd, 

And worshipp'd Nature thence. 
But ne'er at a shrine more truly divine, 

Enravishing every sense. 

" Bravo ! bravo, Ada ! Why, we have each 
picture here before us." 

"Yes, indeed, papa; it was written by a 
fidend of ours on this very spot, and I little 
thought we should so soon enjoy some portions 
of his transports." 
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" Look ! here's the Wolkenburg — the cloud- 
covered fortress — sadly spoilt, though, by the 
discovery that its stone was so valuable for 
building. They say that Cologne Cathedral 
is being restored from yonder yawning quarries. 
Then on the right rises the fir-clad head of 
the Lowenburg — the lion's castle. Behind 
those pine trees the sharp point of Peters- 
berg hffcs its verdant head, christened in days 
of yore by pious monks *the Hill of St. Peter,* 
and further on is the rounded mount of 
Stromberg, or Sturmberg, the storm-mountain. 
Oh! is not this absolutely charming? Now 
turn round, and across the river you see 
those * Hills of Ahr,' and in the farther 
distance the rugged lines of the Eifel, of which 
old Dr. Slowman used to rave so, being the 
remains of extinct volcanoes. There, dad, I 
am so glad ; it seems like the original of some 
long- treasured picture." 

" We are very fortunate, my dear, to enjoy 
this view on so clear a day ; but come, it will 
not do to loiter here too long. There is Fritz 
impatiently watching us, and doubtless your 
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donkey has well refreshed himself; we can 
judge by the way he is kicking up his heels. 
Are you ready to make a move ? " 

** Just two minutes more, papa. Come and 
look down here on the • Silver Rhine.* See, 
here comes a steamer swiftly stealing past 
the narrow island on which stands the 
Nonnenwerth Nimnery. And what is that 
strange mass of planks with wooden huts 
upon it, and lines of men holding their 
great, long poles, which look like tremendous 
oars ? ** 

'^ That is a raft, Ada ; that timber comes 
from the forests in Switzerland and the Tyrol, 
and is first floated in small quantities until it 
reaches the broader parts of the river, where 
those hardy workmen form it into such a 
mass as this. See how cleverly they navigate 
round that turn." 

"And where do these rafts go to ? " 

"To some of the larger towns and cities 
far below here. Meanwhile the men live 
on board night and day with their wives and 
families. Hark ! cannot you hear them singing 
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as they work those long 'sweeps,' as we 
should call the great oars ? '* 

"Yes, indeed, it sounds not unlike our^ 
sailors' choruses, only these men sing in such 
perfect unison. Well, now I am ready to go; 
but, oh ! what's .that ? See, it is a green 
lizard running behind those stones." 

" It is quite harmless, my dear ; it was doubt- 
less enjoying a pleasant bask in the warm 
sunshine, and was frightened away by hearing 
our footsteps. " 

" I was not alarmed," replied Ada ; " and 
am now quite ready for Master Frifcz, and 
the home-sick donkey." 

« Ho-la ! Fritz ! " shouted the Colonel, 
" jetzt sind wir fertig," and off they went. 

The return was uneventful, and happy 
was the father at night to find his daughter 
rather refreshed than tired by the fatigues 
of the day. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

WHO WON THE DBBBY? 

The great day came in due course. The day 
was ever after associated in the memories of 
countless thousands as the coronation festival 
of •* Compton," the Derby King of the year, 
and Fenton gnashed his teeth in vexation of 
spirit as he returned homeward, crestfallen, 
after seeing his favourite " Aurehus '* unable 
to obtain a better place than the third. 

Like most conceited, self-opinionated men, 
Fenton was emphatically a bad loser; and 
this time he felt the more disgusted, because 
he had refused to cover his stake on the much- 
dreaded "Compton." His losses, I learnt, 
were very heavy, and it was many a long day 
ere his face recovered its accustomed serenity, 
and his daily language its suave and flowery 
eloquence. 
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Weeks passed by, Ascot was over, and the 
talk was already of Goodwood and the 
St. Leger. 

One morning, early in July, I received 
another letter from Sydney Marshall, whose 
long silence had rather surprised me. It 
ran : — 

" Coseyham Hall, 

" near Smilesby, 

" Comfortshire. 
" Dear Fred, — 

" It seems an age since we wrote to each 
other. I can guess pretty well how you have 
been occupied ; but I think it would puzzle 
(Edipus the Second to solve the riddle of my 
recent existence. If not too late, be warned 
in time, and never have an old aunt who 
can die and leave you a heap of troubles under 
the guise of a residuary legatee; and, if she 
does, take my advice and have nothing to do 
with it. My hair already threatens to produce 
a crop of grey stragglers, as though I had 
slept in a field during a night's hoar-frost; 
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and as to my temper, where is it ? or rather, 
what is it? Ask my grooms, the oook, the 
lawyers, the astonished spaniels. 

'^ No, Ered, no more aonts' legacies for me, 
if you please. I hereby solemnly renoonce 
these devils and all their woria henceforward 
and for ever. 

*' And now for my news. Jack Manton writes 
me firom Baden Baden that as he was going up 
the Rhine, a week or so back, he ran against 
the long-lost couple whom I had to leave so 
suddenly and unceremoniously at Chalkdiffe, 
Colonel Harlingford and his daughter. You 
remember Jack Manton; the fellow who 
wiped all our eyes with the partridges and 
pheasants last season P He lives close by, and 
was one of the names the Colonel mentioned 
as being acquainted with down here. Well, 
Jack found them wandering about KOnigs- 
winter, or some such a place, leisurely enjojdng 
the pretty scenery and mountain air, and 
as he was staying there one night, en route 
for Switzerland, they all dined together, and 
thus your humble servant's name cropped up. 
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He says that the young lady is getting quite 
well again, and that they were talking of 
extending their trip for another month or 
two. I feel half inclined to take a change 
abroad also, if it were only to give the slip to 
old Devilshoof, the family solicitor, which his 
name, if you please, is * Smithson,* as Mrs. 
Gamp would say. 

" Sands sends me regular reports of the 
youngsters, and how much they are improving 
in health and education. 

" Thanks, old man, for the trouble you are 
taking about them. You can do as you like 
with them. Only fancy, if we should have 
another 'Compton* amongst the lot I We 
would iUuminate Kelvington from church 
steeple to village forge. Joking apart. Sands 
writes very favourably of that particular colt. 
But use your own quiet judgment, and I shall 
be satisfied. 

**But I want to know how matters are 
going on with you. Of course you landed 
a * rattler ' over the Derby, and serve you 
right too. I was not sorry to hear old 
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Flowery Fenton got it very hot. He never 
was a favourite of mine, with his buttery 
speeches, his long Latin quotations, prigged 
from some phrase-book, and his supercilious 
smile as he arranged the gleaming mask and 
stroked his flowing beard apart, when he had 
to tell the last news from Dan Matson's 
stable ; as if old cautious Dan was flat enough 
to let him know any more than was quite 
convenient. Just as if Lord Torbay's secrets 
were likely to be whispered into Fenton's 
ear. Besides, I shall not soon forget the way 
he behaved to poor Wilkinson, who came to 
grief over the Cesarewitch a year or two 
back, owing him a little century. They were 
old chums — under mutual obligations — ^and 
Wilkinson's pocket was always open to a 
friend ; yet when the blow came, and he 
wanted time to look around, that Flowery 
Fiend pressed him to the pound of flesh, and 
absolutely drove him to bankruptcy and 
ruin, selling the very bed from under him. 
Bah, Fred! I wish he had even got it 

4 

hotter- 
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" Now, be a good fellow, and send me a long 

letter by return of post, with the scandals and 

everything else you can remember, or invent, 

for you always amuse me, provided you only 

write. 

" Ta, ta ! Ever yours. 



« S. M/* 
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CHAPTER XV. 

HOW THE COLONEL WAS SAVED. 

One morning, about the beginning of July, 
Ada Harlingford was chatting with her father 
at breakfast, looking as bright and as fresh as 
a rosebud sparkling with the early dew, when 
Aurora kisses her rosy fingers to welcome the 
coming dawn. 

A tap came at the door, and the bustling 
Jcellner entered with a bundle of letters and 
newspapers. 

Ada took hers, and with feminine im- 
patience at once dived into their contents, 
with which, as far as this story is concerned, 
we shall have but httle interest. 

The Colonel ^carried out his established 
doctrine of finishing his meal before opening 
the despatches ; for, as he wisely said, " if the 
news be bad, it will only spoil my temper and 

I 
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digestion; and, if good, can very well keep 
for another half-honr/' Fortunately they con- 
tained nothing of immediate importance, 
beyond the information that some old friends 
had left England, and were looking forward 
to meeting them shortly at Baden-Baden. 

" Well, dad dear, what news have you 
received?" asked inquisitively his daughter. 
"My letters are from Mary Maynard and 
Alice Singleton ; but there is very little in 
them beyond pleasant chat. Jane Ferrier, 
Alice's favourite cousin, is engaged to young 
Charhe Beacham, of the Guards, and they are 
to be married in the autumn; and Mary's 
principal trouble seems to be that her father 
will take her off to Scotland this year, instead 
of making the long-promised trip through 
Switzerland and Italy." 

" I have not much to tell you from mine, my 
child," rephed the Colonel, " except that an 
old Indian chum, Sir Henry Hunter, is on his 
way to Baden-Baden, by way of Paris and 
Strasbourg, and that he hopes to meet us 
at that lovely * village' on the Oos in a few 
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days. Lady Hunter and their two daughters 
accompany him." 

'' Then I suppose we ought to start off at 
once, papa; especially as you have promised 
to show me Ems, and Nassau's wonderful 
Brunnens of Schwalbach, and Schlangenbad/' 

" I think to-morrow will be quite soon 
enough, Ada; for it will give us leisure to 
answer any of these letters, and for you to 
bid adieu to Balaam, your faithful donkey, 
and to poor honest Fritz, who looked so 
disconsolate when you told him yesterday we 
were so soon going away." 

" Very well, dad ; although I shall really be 
sorry to leave them, for we have quite enjoyed 
ourselves, and I feel so much stronger since 
arriving here." 

The morrow came with clouds and misty 
rain ; as unpromising a morning for a voyage 
on a steamboat as could well be imagined for 
any one wishing to view the ever-varying 
beauties of the river. 

Still the Colonel and his daughter were not 
to be deterred by the threatening appearance 

I 2 
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of the weather, and as the clock struck eleven 
they were safely on board the " Kron Prinz," 
bound upwards to Ooblentz ; comfortably 
ensconced under the awning of the deck 
"abaft the binnacle," fairly protected from 
the drifting showers, occasionally snatching 
glimpses of the picturesque ruins crowning 
the numerous villages studding the shores on 
either bank. Passing Rolandseck and Nonnen- 
werth, on to Remagen, where the sparkling 
Ahr-, favourite nursery of the finest trout, adds 
its rapid stream to the mighty Father Rhine ; 
just where the celebrated "Holy Chapel" of 
St. ApoUinaris crowns the mountain summit 
in all its architectural beauty, and attracts 
vast crowds of pious pilgrims to devoutly 
worship at its world-known shrine; besides 
giving its name to the now equally well-known 
Brunnen, springing in gushing grandeur 
from Nature's bounteous fount, whence un- 
sentimental commerce draws annually its 
millions of bottles to invigorate and refresh 
the thirsty soul of man in every European 
city — ^bold supporter of the then unknown 
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" Blue Ribbon Army,*' and yet welcome com- 
panion to its direst foes, the rosy god Bac- 
chus and King Alcohol. 

Onward, still onward beat the steam-driven 
paddles, toiling slowly but successfully against 
the strength of the powerful stream, until the 
frowning heights of bold embattled Ehren- 
breitstein, the well-named " Broadstone of 
Honour," bears its mighty fortress in stern, 
calm defiance, its countless cannon-laden 
casemates protecting the junction of the broad 
Moselle with the all-absorbing Rhine, and 
watching with thousand careful eyes over the 
picturesque city of Coblentz, situated on the 
angle of land where the two streams meet to 
flow on for ever to the rude North Sea. 

Drawing alongside the barge-like landing- 
place, the Colonel, laden with a heavy hand- 
bag, hurried to the gangway ere yet the 
hawser had firmly fixed its grasp, and, turning 
round to bid his daughter follow, slipped on 
the shifting boards, and disappeared with a 
sharp exclamation betwixt boat and pier into 
the swiftly rushing waters, amidst horrified 
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shrieks and frantic cries from boatmen and 
excited passengers. 

There was standing on the shore, ready to 
meet the gallant Colonel and his daughter (un- 
expected by them), the tall, broad-shouldered 
figure of a tourist, whose well-made costume 
and calm demeanour could never be mistaken 
for any other nationality but that of an 
Englishman. With painful surprise he saw 
the accident, and whilst others were wildly 
rushing to and fix) to seek for boat-hooks and 
uncoiled ropes, as Ada sank back half-fainting 
on the boat, Sydney Marshall (for it was he) 
ran to the water's edge, and waited for a 
second or two to see where the body would 
rise to the surface ; as the grizzled head came 
up above the current, some twenty yards 
below the spot where he stood, without a 
moment's hesitation, casting off his cap, and 
tearing off^ his coat, he boldly sprang into the 
river, and with the strong, fleet impulses of a 
practised swimmer made his way to the 
struggling mass of an apparently helpless 
figure. Ere he could quite clutch hold, it 
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again went down, but only to rise once more, 
taming oyer and oyer as the swirling of the 
eddies twisted it here and there. This time he 
managed to seize the coat, and catching hold 
of the collar succeeded in lifting np the drown- 
ing man's head, and was just able to support 
them both. Meanwhile a boat had been 
hurriedly launched, and willing arms rowed 
quickly towards them. In two minutes more 
they were rescued, and the Colonel, minus his 
hand-bag, laid senseless on his back in the 
boat. Soon were they at the shore, and, for- 
tunately, a medical man who had seen the 
occurrence assisted in restoring the suspended 
animation. A cab was obtained, driven rapidly 
to the " Giant Hotel," and every care bestowed 
on the astonished invalid. 

Marshall, then, without waiting to chauge 
his dripping clothes, ran off to the steamer to 
console and relieve the mind of Miss Ada, 
whom he found surrounded by kind ladies, 
cheering her up with the news of the wonder- 
ful escape, which she had been too much over- 
powered to witness. 
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Marshall offered to escort her to the hotel, 
and soon father and daughter were once more 
together; then, and only then, the unselfish 
Sydney obeyed the wishes of those around 
to think of himself, and change his sodden 
garments. 

Next day, the Colonel showed evidently how 
great a shock his system had sustained ; and, 
by the firm advices of his physicians, agreed to 
return to England in a few days to recruit, and 
abandon his project of visiting the Hunters at 
Baden-Baden. 

Sydney, hardly feeling satisfied that Harling- 
ford should return attended only by his child, 
volunteered to accompany them, which was 
gladly, and graciously accepted ; and in a week 
they were all three once more in London. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

FEED MABSHALL AGAIN. 

BBEAKPASTiNa One morning at the club, after 
wading through a more than usually large 
amount of correspondence, including one letter 
in the unmistakable caHgraphy of Sands, 
containing good news generally about the 
" darlings,'* and especially of the satisfactory 
improvement in the condition of "Lotos," I 
bethought myself it was about time to re- 
member Marshall's request for a few lines 
about things in general, and the nags in 
particular, but for the life of me could not 
recollect the address. I knew he had gone on 
the Continent, and was to direct to him at 
some " Poste Restante " ; but at which was 
it ? Vexed at my forgetfulness, I opened a 
morning paper, and almost the first paragraph 
which met my eyes was one headed with 
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considerable importance, " Serious accident 
to a British officer at Coblentz. Hairbreadth 
escape, and gallant rescue by an English- 
man ; " and judge of my astonishment on 
reading it through to find a lengthened, 
though somewhat exaggerated, account of the 
incident in the preceding chapter. 

My first impulse was to write off at once 
to the " Giant Hotel,'* requesting the landlord 
to forward my letter, should they have left, 
when an attendant came to my table, and 
handing a card, inquired if he should tell the 
gentleman that I was within. 

With joy I read " Sydney Marshall," and, 
desiring him to be ushered in forthwith, was 
directly afterwards hand-in-hand with the dear 
old fellow. 

"Welcome, welcome indeed, my paladin," 
said I. " See here, this is a piece of news 
only five minutes old to me," and handed 
him the journal, which he modestly dropped 
on the table with a merry smile. "Come, 
have a bit of tiflSn," I continued ; " and now, 
having you in possession, I must learn the 
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whole truth, and the reason that you have 
made so short a visit to the land of the 
Teutons." 

"If I tell you all about it, old Fred, let 
there be no chaff; for it has led up to some- 
thing serious, about which I want to consult 
you/' 

" Indeed 1 And pray what may the * some- 
thing serious' portend? Is the Colonel 
dead ? or has anything happened to some 
one else ? Is Miss Ada engaged, and untuned 
your heart-strings ? '* 

" I said just now, Fred, no chaffing,'* he 
answered. "Tour last question is correct in 
the first part, but not in the second. My 
heart-strings are not untuned, believe me. 
Well, it's no good being sly with you; for 
the principal purport of this call is contained 
in the words, * Is Miss Ada engaged ?' She is." 

" What ! " said I, " and you take it so 
coolly ? What an imperturbable monster you 
must be 1 " 

" Hold hard there ; no names. Now listen. 
She is engaged, and so am I." 
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" And so are you ! Why, you abominable 
flirt ! And pray whom are you engaged to ? 
Laura Vignes, that long-haired jilt, who told 
her friend Maude she was determined to catch 
you before the season was over ; or is it that 
jolly vixen, Beatrice Beaufort ? *' 

I must here confess that I had just arrived 
at a shrewd guess of the real state of affairs, 
but resolved to tease him awhile. 

"No, Fred, wrong in both instances. Now 
wish me joy. I am engaged, and so is Miss 
Harlingford; and we both engaged to call 
ourselves the one * Ada,' the other * Sydney ' 
till ' for ever.' " 

"Till fol-de-rol, Syd. Do you really 
mean to tell me that you are en- 
gaged to Miss Harlingford? Is this the 
serious matter you came to talk over with 
me?" 

"It is, old man, and no mistake. I am 
engaged to Ada, and with the full consent 
of the Colonel ; his only regret is being com- 
pelled to part from her." 

" Then, my warmest congratulations to you 
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both — all happiness now and always. Oome, 
let me know all about it." 

He then proceeded to relate in his quiet way 
the particulars of the accident — ^how he had 
discovered when they would be at Coblentz, 
haying called at Konigsyrinter and ascertained 
they had just started by steamer, which en- 
abled him to catch a train and outstrip them, 
and to reach the landing-pier long before they 
arrived, intending to give them a little sur- 
prise. Then he told of the Colonel's illness ; 
how he accompanied them back home ; how 
he and Ada were sometimes thrown together 
by themselves; how he fancied she was not 
quite indifferent to him; how he ** popped," 
and how he was accepted. 

" And pray when is this marriage to come 
off. Master Sydney ? Don't forget the respon- 
sibilities you have at Kelvington." 

" Oh, bother them now ; I must leave them 
all in your hands to manage. Got quite 
enough to think about in the other quarter." 

" But what shall we do with that wonderful 
two-year-old of yours? Sands declares there 
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is not such another in the country, though 
backward at present." 

" Do whatever you like, Fred." 

*' Shall we keep him for the * Centre Park 
Plate ' ? He can be quite fit by then ; but it 
is a high game to play the first time." 

" Then play it. Hearts are trumps with 
me ; but mind the knave does not turn up." 

And so it was settled. 

I wrote to Sands to appoint a day to go 
down and see the youngsters as well as 
** Lotos," and arrange for future engage- 
ments. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

KBLVINGTON AGAIN. 

Sands replied by return of post, asking me 
to make it convenient to fix some day in the 
following week, which I did, and on again 
arriving at Kelvington found the same happy, 
smiling faces, and the same hearty welcome 
from the genial hostess, Mrs. Sands. 

"Now, Sands, to business, for my time is 
short to-day. I want more particularly to 
look over Mr. Marshall's two-year colt, and 
then the game little * Lotos.' 

"I think, sir,'* replied Sands, "you will 
find them both much improved; your mare 
never looked better. Don't you think we 
might now begin to prepare her for one of the 
back-end handicaps? Time goes on quickly, 
and it will take a while to lay a solid 
foundation for her to train on.'* 
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" Very well, begin at once, but do not hurry 
her ; and now as to this marvellous colt.'' 

" Come and see them both out, if you 
please, sir; I have sent them through Leafy 
Bottom on to the Upper Down, just to 
give them a gentle trot and a short, slow 
canter." 

And so we went ; and delighted indeed I was 
with them both. " Lotos *' had thickened 
marvellously, leaving plenty of substance for 
Sands to work on, whilst Sydney's colt 
looked as grand a specimen of a young 
thorough - bred as ever winked through a 
hood. 

After just enough quiet exercise to enable 
me to judge of their respective actions, I 
expressed my satisfaction, and then asked 
Sands whether he thought the colt could 
be made quite ripe about the time of the 
Centre Park Plate. 

" Oh, quite easily, sir ; before, if you wished 
it; but as he has no other engagement after 
Goodwood, I shall know what to do. Does 
not Mr. Marshall intend to give him a 
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name ? He is well worthy of it, I can assure 
you." 

*'He has left it all to me, Sands, for I 
was to tell you he has also an engagement 
to fulfil about that time." 

" An engagement, sir ! Are you not joking, 
for I don't quite understand you ? " 

" The fact is. Sands, he is going to be 
married." 

"To be married, sir? I hope the lady is 
fond of horses, too. Pray may I be bold 
enough to ask who the young lady may be ? 
Any one from these parts ? " 

"Not exactly from these parts; but no 
doubt you will remember seeing in the spring 
at the Highdown Eaces, a young lady with 
an elderly gentleman, whose riding we all 
admired so much ? " 

"Surely, sir, you don't mean that young 
lady who was staying with her father, a fine, 
military-looking gentleman, at Chalkcliffe for 
a month or two, and who had such a 
narrow escape whilst riding back to the 
town?" 

K 
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'^ The same ; she is named Miss Ada 
Harlingford, and her father is a colonel." 

"May I beg you to oflTef Mr. Marshall 
my most respectful congratulations, and I 
am sure Mrs. Sands will be proud to be 
allowed to join in with me. Dear, dear, 
only to think of that now; who would 
have dreamt that of him a few months 
ago? 

**I was to be sure to tell Mrs. Sands and 
you about it, and he will be quite prepared 
and pleased to receive your good wishes. 
But now about that colt's name. Let me see, 
he is by ' The Seer,* out of ' BeUe of the 
Ball.' Ah, I've thought of it ! We will name 
him * Merlin.' And now let us go back to 
good Mrs. Sands, and christen him with a 
bumper of anything handy." 

" So we will, sir, and, as good luck will have 
it, we have a bottle or two left of that fine 
champagne you were so kind as to send us at 
Christmas." 

Arrived at the cottage, I smilingly told 
Mrs. Sands we had some important business 
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to transact, in which we should require her 
assistance. 

" Certainly, sir, if I can be of any service," 
and, running to the side-board, she put ^ the 
ink, pens, and paper on a comer of the well- 
laden table. " Anything else, if you please ? '* 

"Yes, I think there is something more I 
want. Sands, be good enough to stop the 
boy with the colt at the door-way, and send 
one of the lads for a stable pail with a little 
water in it." 

" All right, sir." And away he went. 

" And now, Mrs. Sands, I have some news 
to tell you. Firstly, Mr. Marshall is engaged 
to be married. Secondly, we are going to 
christen his marvellous colt; and, in this 
latter case, we are going to ask you to be 
godmother." 

"Oh, dear, I shall be delighted 1 But do, 
please, tell me about Mr. Marshall's en- 
gagement." 

"I must leave your husband to do that 
when I am gone, for there is not over-much 
time for me to catch the train." 

E 2 
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In came Sands; through an open door I 
saw the colt standing in the lane, and the 
lad ready with a bucket. 

"Now, Sands, bring the largest mug you 
have, and something to put in it." 

Whispering to his wife, who left the room, 
returning in a minute with a bottle of 
champagne, Sands put on the table a hand- 
some silver goblet. 

" There, sir, we must not use anything 
meaner than that on this occasion." 

Filling the goblet with the sparkling juice, 
I entreated Mrs. Sands to take first sip, 
which, blUshingly, she did most willingly, 
and, when her husband and I had followed her 
example, I told her it would be her duty 
to give the name, and, taking the bottle, 
I poured what little remained into the stable 
pail, to the intense surprise of the boy in 
charge of the colt. 

" Are you ready, Mrs. Sands ? " 

" Yes, sir, as soon as I know his name." 

" He is to be called * MerUn/ " said I. 

Then out we went ; the ceremony was duly 
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performed, tliree cheers given for luck, the 
goblet emptied, and the colt, nothing loth 
after a few snorting sniffs, speedily emptied 
his pail also. Then jumping into the dog- 
cart I drove off, amidst three cheers more 
shouted for Mr. Marshall, his good lady, and 
'' Merlin. '* 
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CHAPTER XVm. 



GOODWOOD. 



Goodwood Baces were the following week. I 
had agreed to join a jovial party of sporting 
spirits for the whole time ; and a cottage had 
been secured at Westerton, one of those little 
charming villages which cluster around the 
ducal park, within an easy drive from the 
course. Luckily the weather was uniformly 
fine, an absolute necessity for the feminine 
majority who adorn the grassy slopes and 
shading groves of the Grand Stand enclosures, 
with their lovely faces, and many-tinted, many- 
fashioned costumes. 

But why linger upon a scene which a 
hundred facile pens have so ably and so gra^ 
phically illustrated ? 

Still the hackneyed title of " Glorious Good- 
wood" is no simple alliterative nonsense. It 
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is ^* glorious,'' and incomparable in its general 
surroundings of beauty, scenery, and sport. 

Upon our little party, cliiefly on business 
intent. Dame Fortune, warmed by the ardent 
glances of the God of Day, deigned at once to 
smile, and on the first day coaxed us to select 
the winner of the Stewards' Cup at the hand- 
some price of twenty to one. This confirmed 
our predilection for being happy and contented, 
and prevented our valour from oozing out, as 
Bob Acres would say, during the whole four 
days' racing ; for what succeeds like success ? 
Not that an occasional firown of the capricious 
Dame did not warn us we were but mortal, 
and "the certainty" sometimes the greatest 
uncertainty ; still, when the balance was struck 
for the coming Monday's settlement, all of us 
had something to receive. 

Lounging about now and then between the 
races, or when uninterested in the horses for 
the time being, I sauntered by those verdant 
terraces, where group "the fairest of the fair," 
surrounded by their gay and gallant admirers, 
some strolling in twos and threes on the soft, 
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yielding turf, others seeking the cooling 
shades of the dark pines, whilst others were 
seated round luncheon-tables, or reclined on 
the seats so freely placed around. 

Rippling smiles, pleasant banter, abounded, 
and the amount of gloves involved in dis- 
cussions upon the various races seemed enough 
to empty the boxes of all Regent Street and 
Oxford Street combined. 

At the end of the lawn, in the most retired 
spot to be found in that busy, gay throng, sat 
a little party; one lady, young, fair, and 
beautiful, elegantly though quietly attired, the 
dress fitting to perfection her lithe and grace- 
ful figure, a well-dressed man of true Saxon 
build, and an elderly gentleman of decidedly 
military appearance, evidently but just recover- 
ing from illness. 

Ah I now I have recognised them; and, 
advancing, greet and am greeted by Ada and 
Colonel Harlingford, and Sydney Marshall. 

Congratulations having passed, late im- 
portant topics lightly touched upon, we soon 
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fell into a general pleasant chat. I then sug- 
gested to Sydney that, if he could be spared 
for a few minutes, we shoidd walk down to 
the paddock, to give me an opportunity of 
relating about my run down to Kelvington 
and its results. 

On our way we met the swaggering form of 
Flowery Fenton, trying to button-hole the 
busy Dan Matson ; but our flowery friend was 
sadly changed, and it was evident the pecu- 
niary dissipations of the last Derby had not 
been entirely surmounted. 

His eye caught mine, and turning round, 
churning up a ghastly smile to hide his evident 
discomfiture, he came towards me with a 
diluted bonhommie, but the best he could 
produce at that moment. 

Stroking apart his long, whitened beard, 
drawing himself up the best he could, slightly 
increasing the cocking of his hat over the left 
ear, he began : — 

"Ah! glad indeed to see you once more, 
most potent seer. * Fortuna dat fortibus.' I trust 
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she has continued her favours, and you your 
courage to challenge her." 

"Thanks, Fenton," I replied, "I cannot 
complain ; I have not often wooed her of late, 
but to-day she has been most gracious. What 
have you been doing ? " 

"Badly — Closer after loser. Come now, be 
a good fellow, and let me have a chance of 
profiting by your inspirations." 

"What says the great Dan Matson?" I 
retorted. " Surely a worshipper at his shrine 
should be prosperous." 

" Not much, you may be sure ; but I think 
he fancies 'Aurelius* for the Leger; he is a 
greatly improved colt, and your favourite 
* Oompton ' will have to do all he knows to give 
him a licking the next time they meet. By the 
way, it is said that your stable has something 
in the shape of a two-year-old to astonish us 
yfith ere long." 

"Indeed," said I; "and pray what do 
you hear about it? They say one must 
come away from home to learn the 
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news. What is the name of this supposed 
wonder ? " 

"Come now, friend Whitebelt," repKed 
Fentonj ««what a hypocrite you pretend to 
be I Sir JolUby Sanger told me, and I think he 
said it was a colt by ' The Seer.* " 

" Time enough to think about it when he 
gets into condition," I answered (acknow- 
ledging a slight pressure on the arm from 
Sydney) ; « but what is going to win this next 
race?" 

"Let us see, what is it? Oh! the rich 
Sandwich Stakes. WeU, I should fancy the 
favourite. Lord Torbay's • Minstrel ' ; he will 
be backed against the field." 

When it was over, an outsider came romping 
in, and Flowery Fenton looked more gloomy 
than ever; turning on his heel, he smiled a 
sickly smile, and, bidding good-day, disappeared 
disconsolately in the throng. 

Returning to the enclosure, after glancing 
over the horses walking about the paddock, I 
told Marshall about the colt, and the name I 
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had given him, with which he was pleased, and 
left him to rejoin his party. 

The remaining three days soon passed away, 
and I came back to London on the Friday 
evening, well satisfied with the week's work. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



A VISIT TO THE KENNELS. 



The London season was over ; Parliament was 
up, and the Members wandering oyer the face 
of the earth, from the North Pole to the Anti- 
podes, from America to India, some yachting, 
some fishing, some shooting, all seeking health, 
pleasure, and relaxation. There was no one 
left within the confines of modem Babylon, for 
it is generally understood that the odd millions 
compelled to remain do not weigh the balance 
against " the Upper Ten " and the prosperous 
middle class. 

I had been asked to Scotland for a httle 
fishing and grouse-shooting, but reluctantly 
decided to be nearer the metropolis, and went 
down to stay a few days with an old hunting 
friend in one of the Midland Counties. One 
morning, shortly before it was time to have a 
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pop at the partridges (for September, though 
close at hand, had not yet arrived), he asked 
me if I should hke to go over to Winthorpe, 
and see the kennels, for he knew how partial I 
had been in the olden days to pass away an 
hour on the flags. 

Acquiescing at once, the dog-cart was 
ordered round; we started on a delightful 
drive of about five miles, winding through 
lovely lanes, still rich in their scarcely faded 
summer clothing ; the hedgerows verdant with 
their full-grown leaves, the briar and black- 
berry supplanting the earlier wild rose and 
sweet- smelling honeysuckle; passing down to 
the vale, then up again to the gently swelling 
hills, through magnificent fields of wheat, 
barley, and oats, some already cut, and stand- 
ing in groups of golden sheaves ; then here and 
there a fine stretch of rich pasture, pictu- 
resquely dotted with the mottled kine, chewing 
the cud in contentment, enjoying the mild rays 
of the September sun ; then again past broad 
fields of swedes and mangolds, soothing the 
eyes with their luxuriant expanse of fiiUy 
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developed leaves. What reminiscences did this 
drive bring back of those happy days of good 
runs of the old-fashioned style in the old- 
fashioned times, when men thought more of 
follovdng the hounds, listening to their merry 
music, than the present wild rush of emulative 
steeplechasing ! 

Approaching the kennels, the well-preserved 
plantations and coverts swarmed with well- 
fed pheasants, and, pulling up at the hunts- 
man's cosy cottage, we were heartily welcomed 
by the cheery, hard-riding Tom Box, well 
known for years to have no superior in hand- 
ling his hounds in the chase, or in courage in 
facing brook, bullfinch, or timber. 

Not much time was wasted in preliminaries, 
and we were soon through the garden, and on 
the flags, where we found the whips and feeder 
in waiting to show us the separate packs of 
ladies and dogs, and then to draw the cracks 
for personal criticism. After a general inspec- 
tion of as fine a set of hounds as the sports- 
man's eye could wish to glance over. Box took 
us into the flagged passage between the two 
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yards, dividing the habitations of the two sexes 
— and called upon Sam, the first whip, to draw 
first " Pillager," and at his call, out bounded 
a magnificent specimen of a foxhound, black- 
and-white, with rich tan head, large, and with 
rare shoulders, looking smart enough to lead 
the pack on the longest day; then came 
" Manager " (a stock name for a clever dog in 
most packs), a true type of the old-fashioned 
hound, with a most intelligent countenance, 
and of great girth, large bones, and not too 
long in the back. Next Sam called for " Sul- 
tan,'* whose beautiful colour and smart 
appearance fully justified his name as a lord 
of the harem. Three or more were inspected ; 
and then we asked to see some of the ladies. 

Turning to Sam, the good-natured Box 
ordered the dogs back into their yard, and told 
him to bring out *^ Pretence " first, and as fine 
a bitch as could be seen in ten years came 
coyly out, and licked our hands for a pretty 
compliment, which she both .received and 
deserved. Neat, elegant, and, though rather 
undersized, her quahty and activity fully made 
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up for any other deficiencies. Then came 
" Agility," a tan-and-white young lady with a 
couple of coquettish patches round her eyes — 
a perfect beauty. " Ay, sir, and as good 
as she looks," replied Box, giving her an 
affectionate caress on her beseeching upturned 
face. 

Next we went to look over the puppies, 
amongst which were some promising ones, but 
their qualities would soon have to be tested in 
the coming cub-hunting now close at hand. 
Then we visited the more elderly ladies of the 
harem, whose genealogies would bear the 
closest investigation. 

Leaving the kennels, we naturally asked to 
have a look at the stables, and arriving at the 
well-kept yards and the airy, healthy rows 
of boxes, saw first the master's favourite 
" Springbok," a dark chestnut of great power, 
with a full eye and intelligent countenance ; 
then a rare-shaped brown, nearly thorough- 
bred; indeed, altogether we must have had 
some twenty grand horses stripped for m- 
spection, with which we finished a most 

L 
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pleasant two hours at Winthorpe, and drove 
home in time to enjoy a hearty and well- 
earned luncheon. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

MARSHALL AT HOME. 

Aeriving again in London, a heap of corre- 
spondence awaited me, amongst which I soon 
recognised the welcome handwriting of 
Marshall, the envelope bearing the Smilesby 
postmark. I opened it, and read :— - 



" Coseyham Hall, 

" Smilesby, 

" Comfortshire. 
"Dear Fred, 

"Since our parting at Qoodwood, I 
persuaded my father-in-law that is to be to 
bring Ada down here, so that they might 
have an opportunity of seeing her future 
home, and propose any changes and im- 
provements so suggestive from the elegances 

l2 
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of feminine taste. There, old man, what do 
you think of that for a phrase from one who 
was recently almost a second Orson ; but it 
is never too late to mend, and there is no 
doubt that Cupid's arrow, properly targeted, 
* emollit mores ' very much indeed. She 
appears very delighted with the house and 
little park, and I have told her to select 
her own stable, which I shall try and get 
you with your mature judgment to fill up 
judiciously ; or, at least, to assist me therein. 
I forgot to mention they were accompanied 
by an old acquaintance, Nero, who wags 
his satisfaction by keeping his tail in per- 
petual motion, and, after a few doubtful in- 
terviews with my two doggies, is now on the 
best of terms with them; he also approves 
of the freedom of the park being presented 
to him, and but for an occasional flutter after 
the ducks I have no fault to find with his 
manners, although keeper complained one day 
that somebody had been after the rabbits. 
The crime was never clearly brought home 
to Mr. Nero ; so, after being duly admonished 
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not to do it again, he received the benefit 
of the doubt, and was discharged. The 
Colonel and I are going out to-morrow to 
wake up the birds for the first time. They 
seem pretty plentiful, and we are bound to 
have good sport. Meanwhile Ada will go 
with our parson's little wife to do the goody- 
goody at the schoolroom. 

'^ Such fim I It appears Ada accompanied 
Mrs. Godbolt (that's the Vicar's better half) * to 
teach the young ideas how to shoot* at the 
schools. They first went to the boys' room, 
and when the class was called up Mrs. 
Godbolt asked a few general questions, and 
then, reminding them that the next subject 
was the history of Joseph, inquired if they 
had all carefully read it. 

" * Yes, mum ; yes, mum,' resounded round 
the room. 

" Mrs. Godbolt : ^ Then is there any one can 
tell me what Pharaoh did with the lean kine ? ' 

'*A dead silence, a scratching of unkempt 
polls, a shuffling of feet, a sheepish side glance 
from one to the other. 
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" * Surely you boys read about the fat kine 
and the lean kine ? ' 

" * Yes, mum.' 

" * Then I repeat, What did Pharaoh do 
with the lean kine ? ' 

"A sharp, bright-eyed urchin sprang for- 
ward, and shouted out, ^ Please, mum, I know. 
He did what father does. He tak' 'em up, 
and putt 'em in the paddocks to fatten.' 

" We then retired. 

"* After that, now for the girls' room,' 
said Mrs. Godbolt, 'and I shall leave you 
to catechise them. Miss Harlingford.' 

"Ada was equal to the occasion, and, 
putting the little fillies through their paces, 
brought out a lot of * useful knowledge.' At 
length, assuming an extra serious governess 
sort of countenance, she gravely asked what 
class was on to-day. 

** * Bible-class, miss,' 

"*Well, what part of it did you read 
to-day ? ' 

" * The history of the good king David, 



miss.* 
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" * Then, what can any one tell me about 
his general character ? ' 

''After a minute's lull and consideration, 
a sharp-looking youngster stepped forward, 
and, making a very bucolic curtsey, 'Please, 
miss, I can tell. He played the Jew's harp, 
sang songs, and danced before Noah's ark.' 

"General collapse. No more examinations 
that day. 

" Are you going to Doncaster ? If so, and 
you fancy * Oompton ' as much as you did at 
Epsom, put me on a modest pony; for I 
wish to make myself a little wedding present. 
, There is another little favour I must ask you — 
to be a witness of my 'altared' aflfections. 
The exact day is not fixed yet, but it will 
be some time in October; and I suppose it 
should be arranged so as not to interfere with 
your Newmarket engagements. However, of 
that more hereafter. 



" Holloa 1 *Who is that knocking at the 
door ? ' — which means that I have not fipiahed 
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in time for the post ; so, ' bis Morgen/ as we 
used to say on the Rhine, instead of the 
Briton's * to-morrow/ 



'*Two days later — there's a correspondent 
for you ; can't help it, Fred — we had such a 
stunning go at the birds yesterday, and the 
plucky Colonel was in such rare form that 
we were only too glad to be as lazy as 
possible towards evening, and it required a 
lot of resolution to keep Somnus from over- 
ruling Orpheus. However, Ada was awfully 
good to hide our defects, and only sang and 
played the smartest and liveliest bits to keep 
us from * nid-nid-noddin'.* The Colonel is a 
fine shot, and bore up well, considering his 
state of health. I have sent you a few brace 
to the old place, and trust you will find our 
game is not too high this time. No unlimited 
Loo or guinea Nap. By Jove, though, I would 
give a guinea for a nap upstairs just now, 
but must finish this scrawl to the * Grand 
Old Man.' 
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"*Come in.* That answers a rap at the 
study door. 

" * Any letters for the mail, sir ? John is 
just starting.' 

« • Yes, wait a minute.' 

" Adieu, old boy. 



" Yours somnolently, 



cc 



S.M. 



" P.S. — Just fancy ! I find Ada has gone in 
for poetry; she asks me to send you the MSS., 
and for your opinion thereon. — S. M." 
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CHAPTER XXI. 



A BLACK FOREST LEGEND. 



THE KNIGHT OP CASTLE HOCHBURG. 



I. 



Whebe Baden-Baden on the Oos lies in a yerdant vale, 
As soft as ever met the eye to deck a poet's tale, 
Amid the many mountain peaks so darkly swelling round, 
Tall Hochburg's summit may be seen with shatter'd fortress 
crown'd. 



II. 

Each massive wall, each turret tall, moss-cover'd, stain'd 

and grey, 
Seem yet as strong as though they were defiant of decay ; 
Antiquity engraves its mark, each weather-beaten face 
Contrasts the foliage of the wood surrounding every place. 
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IIL 

m 

Half-fallen rains yet denote erst 'twas a oastle strongs 

For vast the buildings most have been to whioh the stones 

belong; 
Here stood the draw-bridge, there the gate's portcullis iron 

teeth — w 
Oh ! pity on the, writhing wretch who fell its weight 

beneath ! 

IV. 

Extensive battlements, 'tis said, extended far and wide, 
No noble liiing in this land would dare its Lord deride ; 
Vast hosts of vassals summou'd he with clarion bugle-call, 
And mighty, fierce, a man of war, he braved the hate of all. 



V. 

A stalwart knight was Sigismund, the last of Hochbnrg's 

line, 
His name was known on Neckar^s bank, and dreaded to the 

Bhine — 
An only son — ^in early life a mother^s petted child — 
A feihei^s hope — ^bat yet he proved impetooos and wild. 



VL 

Arrived ai man's estate, and left an orphan rich and gay, 
He madly revelTd in his wealth, and squandered all away. 
Till ruin ^taxm% in the face, atjd beggary ai home. 
He fcmn'd * iM<mg manwding band the forest dark to 
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VII. 

Oh! luckj was the wanderer, who in his clutches fell, 

Or merchant laden with his wares, who liyed the tale to 

tell; 
Oold-blooded murders were the theme on eyery peasant 

tongue. 
And everj hamlet with the crimes of Hochburg's Ritter 

rung. 

VIII. 

But gloomy clouds were hovering round Hochburg*s castle 

steep, 
As Vengeance swiftly stalk'd along, with muttered curses 

deep; 
Stern Betribution, Justice claim'd; the Hitter's loving wife 
In bloom of beauty sickeu'd — died — in very prime of life. 



IX. 

Another victim follow'd soon — his only son and heir 
Was smitten at the age of twelve, to Sigismund's despair ; 
The husband, widoVd and bereaved, felt but as husband 

can, 
For grief the parent's feelings woke, yet slumbering in the 

man. 

X. 

But, when the heart is hardened once in wickedness and sin, 
The voice of conscience feebly calls with little force within ; 
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For Sigismund was madden'd more by sorrow and remorse — 
Scarce was his child within the tomb, he call'd his men to 
horae. 

XI. 

Misfortunes seldom come alone, but like the April showers, 
Ere one dark cloud has passed away, another quickly 

lowers; 
The Britter and his robber gang a merchant train espied, 
Andy deeming it a treasure troYe, its greater force defied. 



XII. 

<' How now, ye shameless citizens ! What do ye in our landt 
How dare ye rove our forest grounds, in such a mighty 

band? 
Halt! silly knayes, nor draw a sword in impotent defence I 
The first who stirs, a signal gives the conflict to commence. 



XIII. 

'' Surrender, Burghers insolent ; surrender, fools, or die ! 

Nor hesitate, or we obtain a bloody victory. 

Down on your knees, ye cravens, down," the Bitter shriek'd 

in rage ; 
" Down, or ye die ! for murmurings but little vrath 

assuage." 

XIV. 

" Whom call ye knaves, and fools, and slaves ? " a Burgher 

bold replied. 
" We seek no quarrels, sirs, with you, so peaceful let us 

bida 
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But hearken ! if jon yarlets dare our joomej to oppose, 
Then God defend the right— for we can deal out lusty 
blows." 

XV. 

" So, so, my boastful cloth-metersi mj knights of Flemish 

EU; 
Have at je, then ! " cried Hochburg's lord, and down his 

£Edchion fell ; 
His arm'd retainers willing rush to join in the affray, 
With courage for a better cause, and for a better day. 



XVI. 

But Strasbourg boasted then, as now, both valiant men 

and true, 
And hearts as stout, and arms as strong, as any robber 

crew ; 
The conflict soon was fiercely hot, for Sigismund was brave, 
Each trooper rather fighting die, than fly his life to sava 



XVII. 

As weapons clash'd, the bright steel flash'd, for cross'd was 

every blade, 
Bight fearful were the gaping wounds in mortal combat 

made; 
Deep were the groans, the shrieks, the moans, and mingled 

shouts were loud. 
As falling many bit the dust, amidst the noisy crowd. 
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XVIII. 

The Eitter, fsdnt from loss of blood, and blinded of an eye, 
Now reel'd upon bis saddle-bow, now heaved a bitter sigh ; 
He saw, alas ! his gallant men were number*d with the 

dead, 
He tora'd his charger from the field— discomfited he fled. 



XIX. 

And onward gallopM Sigismund, and onward gallop'd 

stiU, 
Nor halted in his swift career before he reach'd the hill ; 
Just as the castle gate was gain'd, so terrible the speed, 
Down dropp'd, with one expiring roll, the all-exhausted 

steed. 

XX. 

Full many a day the Ritter lay, in agonisiug pain ; 
Far better he a corse had been, on yonder battle-plain — 
For, seam'd and sear'd with livid scars, he feebly crawl'd 

about, 
And nought but mocking echoes sent an answer to his 

shout. 

XXI. 

Deserted — daring scarce without the very walls to stray — 
The Ritter stealthy crept about, and shunn'd the light of 

day. 
At midnight, arm'd, he'd sally out in eager search of food. 
Nor durst pursue the game beyond the confines of the 

wood. 
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XXII. 

Alas ! for Hitter Sigismund, how oft be wisb'd the bell. 
The Vesper of the Fromersberg, had been his dying knell ; 
Andy when the fitful breezes bore the holy even song, 
He'd list 'till he was half inclined to join the pioos throDg. 



XXIIL 

Though turbulent^ and stain'd with blood, had been his 

busy life, 
These dreary, solitary days had check'd his love of strife ; 
A spark of goodness glimmer*d yet within his darken'd 

soul. 
Repentance had not been too late, had he but self-control. 

XXIV. 

But no ! Eeflection lingered not when gloomy thoughts 

were past) 
He scom'd the act as cowardly, nor let its shadows last ; 
And, though at times strange voices seem'd upbraiding in 

the air, 
He'd turn, and with a scornful laugh the stem reproaches 

dare. 

XXV. 

One night the silver face of moon came rising o'er the hill, 

And all around was buried in a solemn silence stilL 

The darken'd hues of forest shade look'd deeper to the 

sight, 
As, breaking down the valleys, gleam'd the fitful rays of 

light 
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XXVI. 

Just then the knight had wanderM to the confines of the 

wood, 
When, risiDg blowly from the earth, a form before him 

stood, 
A fleshless figure — tall and gaunt — in pilgrim's garb 

array *d, 
As moonbeams on a visage pale, in cold illamining plaj'd. 



XXVI r. 

As brightly glowing coals the eyes in sunken sockets 

shone. 
The thin and bloodless lips convey'd an ever-eneering tone, 
A grizzled beard extended down beneath the hooded cowl, 
Nor scarcely hid a face which seem'd to wear a bitter scowl. 



XXV III. 

A shudder passed o'er Sigismund, of horror more than fear, 

An apparition terrible to find himself so near ; 

But boldly he demanded, in a firm and manly tone, 

*' Who art thou, in a place so wild, at such a time alone?" 



XXIX. 

" Good eve, Sir Knight, well met indeed," a hollow voice 

replied, 
<'I sought the holy fathers' home, on yonder mountain 

side; 

M 
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But toiling tbroagh the dreary wood, o'er rough and broken 

way, 
It seemeth 'midst the many paths, that I have gone astray. 



XXX. 

<< So, hospitable Ritter, I must humbly shelter crave, 
Lest, lost within these forest glades, my bones may need a 

grave. 
L seek no costly couch whereon to rest my weary head, 
A heap of straw upon the floor will serve me for a bed." 



XXXI. 

Then spake the knight : " A wicked wight, a cruel imp was 

he, 
Who led thee from a beaten track, to sup along with me ; 
For empty is my cellar quite, my larder too is bare, 
But what I chance to kill to-night, eo prythee we will share," 



XXXII. 

" Nay, noble son of chivalry, 'twere ill to hunt so late," 
The pilgrim answer'd, as they pass*d the open castle gate ; 
The cellarer at Beichenthal hath fill'd my wallet well, 
And many a charitable act this brimming flask could tell." 

• 

XXXIII. 

'*For two I have enough and more, if thou wilt 

condescend, 
To take a frugal meal along with such an humble friend,'' 
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With gratef al glance the Ritter led the stranger by the arm, 
Through empty ooarta and loflbj halls, nor further felt alarm. 



XXXIV. 

Thej strode along the corridors, thej cross'd the open yard, 
No massive doors, with heavy bolts, their progress nov 

retard; 
Weeds tall and dank were flourishing, and grass in every 

space. 
And fonlsome, noisome reptiles crept in myriads o'er the 

place. 



XXXV. 

Astonish'd owls, with warning hoot, flew wildly shrieking 

round. 
Each flitting bat, with timid cry, fled frighten'd at th^ 

sound, 
Dazed ravens, startled from their sleep, awoke the chattering 

All adding their discordant cries, in darkness rnsh'd away. 



XXXVT. 

But little dreaded Sigismund the loud re-echoed din, 
Straight striding to a chamber wide, he boldly entered in ; 
The pilgrim seem*d to hover round, like some infernal 

sprite. 
As moonbeams through the lattice cast a pale and wavering 

light. 

M 2 
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XXX VII. 

« 

The Ritter hasien'd to the hearth, and kindled up a flame, 
For poverty had oonquer'd pride, and fancied sense of 

shame. 
And soon they both were seated at a richly laden board, 
As out the wallet's open mouth the dainty morsels pour'd. 



XXXVIII. 

The hungry Bitter feasted well, and deeply quaffed awhile, 
Nor mark'd the pilgrim's watchful eje, nor diabolic smile ; 
Thus Sigismund drank heavily, and drank, and drank 

again. 
Yet, though he struggled manfully, the flask would never 

drain. 

XXXIX. 

Then spake the pilgrim, with a glance of ably feigoed 

concern : 
<^ To see such desolation here, my very heart must buro." 
Aud then, as if in pondering, aside he muttered low : 
^'Methinks a treasuie hidden near these battlements I 

know." 



XL. 

« Where ? " ask'd the knight, in wild delight. << Oh, stranger, 

tell me where ! 
No peril shall the search deter, no danger can, I swear ! 
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Oh, could I riches once regaiii, to seek them I would 

dare 
What mortal never faced before, nor for the issue care." 



XLI. 

He of the hooded cowl replied : '' Oh, bright chivalric 

star ! 
My lot has been to wander long in many climes afar, 
And in these lands so wonderful, I chanced a time to see 
A noted seer, whose secret arts became reveal'd to me. 



XLir. 

'* Behold this staff ! It seemeth but a piece of forest wood. 
Yet it was bless'd by prophet's palms, and bathed in 

Jordan's flood, 
And should it pass a treasure hid 'neath deepest sea or 

land. 
It trembles o'er the secret spot, and strives t« leave my 

hand. 

XLIII. 

" Tbia evening, as we hurried past the courtyard by the 

gate, 
I knew night could not disappear without to know thy 

fate." 
" Come on, then, pilgrim," shinek'd the knight, " to fortune 

or to hell ! 
And nhat it be, nor you, nor me, shall e'er the lecret 

lell ! " 
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XLIV. 

The lightniog flashed, the thunder crash'd^ as though the 

earth were riven — 
Dark rain-clouds 'neath the firmament bj swirling winds 

were driven. 
Just then the pilgrim paused awhile, his ashen staff it 

quivered, 
*'Sir knight, below this mossy stone your fortune is 

delivered." 



XLV. 

A vivid flash from heaven above lit up a ruin'd grave ; 
Earth open'd with a sudden quake — ^too late his life to 

save — 
With piercing cry of wild despair, Sir Sigismund he fell, 
The tomb was of his wife and child, the pilgrim's laugh his 

knell. 



< . 
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CHAPTER XXII. 



DONCASTER — FENTON's FATE. 



^' Deae Sydney, — 

" The weird legend of the Blaok Forest is 
quite Teutonic, and the catastrophe sufficiently 
sensational to establish Miss Harlingford's 
position as a claimant to literature. She must 
not * rest and be thankful ' with this legend. 
I shall await many more. I am off to Doncas- 
ter, and shall put up at the ' Dun Cow.' Your 
pony is on Compton, at three to one ; although 
they are putting down the money on Aurelius 
with great confidence. Both are well. Other 
news anon. In haste, 

*' Yours, as always. 



" FfiED. Whitbbelt. 



a 
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What a crowd there was in the High Street 
of Doncaster, on the St. Leger morning ! 
Trains had brought their thousands from 
Manchester, Sheffield, Leeds, York, Liverpool, 
London — ay, from everywhere. The trade 
in " Butter Scotch " was enormous. Ham 
sandwiches at a premium. Peripatetic prophets 
in seedy black coats, broad - brimmed hats, 
dirty ties, once washed white, linenless under- 
garments, broad-toed boots, shortened trow- 
sers, and husky voices, were holding forth 
with denunciatory threats upon the pleasure- 
seekers of the day ; warning them from the 
wrath to come, the sins of gambling, and idle 
folly, shouting hypocritically, " Brethren, avoid 
yon path which leads to hell"; "Know ye, 
the Winner of the Great Race is only to be 
sought above," &c. &c., and yet, a few short 
hours after, might be found laying out their 
ill-gotten shillings in backing horses on the 
course. 

A short race commenced proceedings, and 
then the bell clanged for the St» Leger* Eleven 
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ruDners were numbered on the board. The ring 
resounded with the bookmakers' excited shouts. 

" Four to one, bar one." 

" Who do you bar ? " inquired an aristocrat, 
leaning over from the Stewards' Stand. 

" Why, Compton, of course, my lord." 

" What on the field ? " was the reply. 

"A thousand to four hundred to you," 
roared out a Northern penciller. 

" Put it down to me," answered Lord 
Walsham. 

** And to me in monkej^s," Tsaid to Sheffield, 
"if it suits." 

" Done, sir. Four to one agin Aurelius ! 
five to one Emancipator. Any price outsiders." 

It was a pretty sight to see the runners show 
ofi^ in single file before the Stand enclosures, 
and when, after two false starts, the white flag 
fell to Mr. McGeorge's signal, away they 
bounded over the soft sward ; passing the Red 
House, the anxious spectators watched each 
struggling horse. 

" Why, t'oiild meare wins noo ! " roared a 
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brawny Yorkshireman. " Dost see how Vanus 
IS a-gom r 

" Na, na, nought of t'soort — there's but two 
in't,'* said his friend; and when the Judge's 
chair was reached the myriad cries were 
" Aurelius — Oompton " ; so near they were that 
all awaited the hoisting of the winner's number 
in breathless anxiety. Up it went, and 
Compton again obtained a laurel wreath. 

"Well done, Whitebelt," said Lord Wal- 
sham. " You carried it oflP this time, at any 
rate. A near touch, though." 

" Yes, better late than never ! " 

Just then I turned to go into the weighing 
room, when who should pass me but the 
saddened, chop - fallen Flowery Fenton ? He 
trembled as though stricken by paralysis, and, 
falling on the ground, groaned feebly, as the 
blood poured out of his mouth. " Send for a 
doctor," shouted some, who saw him helpless to 
arise. I went towards him, lifted his head, but 
it was all over with the mysterious Fenton. 
He just recognised me, and then gasped out 
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with his dying breath : " Too late ! too late ! — 
Whitebelt — Compton wins — Aurelius done for 
— ^good-bye for ever ! " And this was the end 
of the well - known, satirically named Flowery 
Fenton. 

Alas ! alas ! Now how nobly came forth 
the epitaph of the Great Ancient, " De mortuis 
nil nisi bonum." Who amongst us should 
judge the life, the whole Ufe, of a fellow- 
creature, with its various temptations and 
individual circumstances woven throughout 
and around its existence? And, when he 
has passed away from us, who shall presume 
to cast the first stone to break the funereal urn, 
and extract only the blackened cinders from the 
cremated ashes of the earthly dead ? Shall I 
do it ? Will you try, good reader, strong in 
the vitahty of life ? I trow not. There is but 
One to decide, and pronounce the unknown 
verdict. For us frail mortals it should be but 
to remember the good qualities of the departed 
— to forgive and to forget. Good-bye, Fenton, 
good-bye. 
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80 we m«7 weep, with qaivering e}e, 
Drop pearl-like tears of porrow, 

Dark clouds may form 'neatli summer nkj, 
Yet all be bright to-morrow. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

A CIVIC BANQUET. 

A long letter from Sands, that is to say a 
long letter for Sands to write, informed me 
that he was getting the colt, " Merlin," 
well along in his work, and that he would 
be quite ready for the Centre Park Plate, 
at Newmarket, now pretty close at hand; 
also that "Lotos" was "in rare fig," and 
fit for anything good in the autumn handicaps. 
This was cheering. 

Meanwhile I heard from Marshall that 
Colonel Harlingford had received very bad 
news from India, for, through bank failures 
and disastrous investments in Oriental stocks, 
his fortune was not only in jeopardy, but 
nearly all lost. Yet Sydney was equal to 
the occasion. He bravely came to the front, 
and by judicious advice, and personal assist- 
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ance, raked together some of the ruins, and 
staved off a total collapse. 

"Now, Fred," he wrote me, "you must 
really put your shoulder to the wheel, like 
the good fellow you have always been, 
and, if you feel tolerably confident that 
the seer-ioxxBlj named * Merlin ' is to 
do the trick, I must go a bit of a 
rattler." 

This roused me up, and confirmed my 
determination to go again to Kelvington. I 
then bethought myself of asking a quiet, 
steady old acquaintance, fond of sport, but 
not of betting, to be my companion, especially 
as I knew him to be a sterling good judge 
of a horse, and not likely to talk about 
stable secrets. He was one of the few old- 
fashioned merchants remaining, and as keen 
in his business as he was in hunting, 
or with his gun, seeking health in the 
fresh air to strengthen his energies in com- 
mercial pursuits. 

Hailing a passing hansom, I drove down to 
that wonderfiil beehive of money-making, the 
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City, and pulled up in Mincing Lane, the 
great centre for colonial trade. 

Entering an office, or rather a series of 
rooms, I inquired if Mr. Woodburn had 
arrived. 

" Yes, sir," replied a smartly spoken clerk ; 
" what name, please ? *' 

*' Say Mr. Whitebelt would like to see him 
for a few minutes." 

" On business or private, sir ? " answered 
the clerk. 

"Merely as a private friend," I said; ** I 
think he will remember the name." 

Tapping at a door, marked " Private," the 
response was heard, " Come in," and soon 
the messenger returned to say " that Mr. 
Woodburn had just gone on the Market; 
but his partner asked if I would step in and 
wait a few minutes, and they would send 
for him ; the sales would soon commence, 
and he would be certain to be somewhere 
about * the Lane.* " 

" Can't I go and look for him ? " said I, 
" it would be interesting to an outsider just 
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to see how things are managed in this great 
mart." 

But the words were scarcely uttered, 
when Mr. Woodburn, full of activity and 
bustle, entered the room, with some half- 
a-dozen samples of sugar, spices, coffee, &c. 
With pleasant surprise he greeted me. 

" Who do I see — my old friend Whitebelt ? 
Goodness gracious, what brings you down 
here ? Do you want a cargo of rice, or a 
few hundred tons of sugar, or, perchance, 
a thousand puncheons of rum ? Bless me ! 
who- showed you the way to this temple of 
Mammon? But wait a minute, just let me 
put down these samples, and then to 
business." 

" My business is of vast importance," said 
I, "so give me a chance of a little chat, 
and you shall know why Hhe pelican came 
out of the wilderness.' " 

"Now for unravelling the great mystery," 
continued Woodburn cheerily. "Well, glad 
to see you again, any how; I heard of your 
naughty doings at Doncaster. Do you 
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want my advice how to leave the balance 
here ? '' 

" My good old friend," said I, " my object 
is more selfish even than that. I know 
you are generally away from here on Satur- 
days. Are you disengaged for the next 
one?" 

" Wait ; let me see," and out came his 
pocket-book, as methodically posted up as 
his head clerk's ledger. "Ah, hum, next 
Saturday — ^blank at present. What do you 
want of me?" 

" I am going down to Kelvington on some 
rather important business, and shall be very 
glad if you will accompany me. I think you 
have dined with Sydney Marshall once or 
twice ? " 

"To be sure, of course I have; -what's 
the matter with him now ? " 

" Going to be married, and left me in 
charge of his little racing stud, which contains 
a gem or two. I fancied you would like 
a breath of the Southdown breezes, and also 
see a gallop or two of the thorough-breds ; 

N 
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besides, to be candid, I have a great opinion 
of your equine judgment. Will you come ? " 

" Kelvington ! where is that ? " he re- 
plied. 

"Not far from Ohalkcliflfe, and we can 
do the journey in a little over two hours; 
now, don't refuse if you be disengaged." 

" I accept gladly, but on one condition ; 
I dine to-morrow with my Company, the 
Lombards, in our old Hall, and you must 
accompany me. You shall have a good 
dinner, a hearty welcome, and the best wine 
the cellarer can produce.' Is it a bargain ? " 

" Agreed, friend ; what is the time you 
meet, and where is the Hall? It will be 
a treat for me, for I have often heard of 
the munificent hospitality and splendid 
dinners of the great civic companies, but 
never had the opportunity of enjoying one." 

" Where are you staying now, Whitebelt ? " 

I gave him the address. 

'* Then, this evening you will receive your 
invitation card." 

Pulling out his watch, he hurriedly apolo- 
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gised for saying good-bye, as the sales were 
just commencing. 

Woodbum was punctual to his promise, 
for the same evening I received a gorgeously 
emblazoned card, in an equally gorgeous 
envelope, . informing me that ** the Master 
and Wardens of the Lombards' Company 
request the honour of Mr. Whitebelt's com- 
pany at dinner at the Hall on Wednesday, 
at five for half-past five o'clock, precisely." 

Next afternoon, at a quarter past five, I 
found myself once more in the City, and joined 
by my genial fiiend Woodbum, was intro- 
duced to the magnificence of a grand livery 
banquet. 

Entering a courtyard, covered with coloured 
awning, and ornamented with a profusion 
of plants, we were ushered up a grand old 
carved oak staircase to the noble reception 
room, and cordially received by the Master 
and Wardens, wearing their oflBcial badges. 

Exactly at half-past five, we were marshalled 
into the Great Hall or Banquetting-room, hun- 
dreds of years old ; having quite a mediaeval 

N 2 
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appearance with its carved oak oma- 
ments (many richly gilt), fine solid polished 
panels, several having in golden letters the 
names of every master since the Company was 
chartered, together with the date of the year 
in which each presided in the chair; others 
inscribed with the munificent donations of 
some by-gone benevolent liverymen. At one 
end of the hall, behind the master's chair, on 
a grand sideboard were ranged goblets, 
plateaux, old-fashioned drinking-cups, indeed 
the majority of the Company's plate in gold 
and silver, accumulated during centuries. 
From beautifully carved timbers of a lofty 
roof hung banners bearing the heraldic designs 
of distinguished members, as well as the old 
Company's mottoes and arms. 

Tables were laid for about three hundred 
persons, set out with sybaritic luxury, flowers, 
fruits, interspersed with costly ^pergnes and 
elegant groups in silver and gold. Music was 
in a gallery, and as soon as the master had 
taken his seat, and grace spoken by the chaplain, 
numerous attendants brought in sumptuous 
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viands in profusion — a truly Barmecidal fes- 
tival — indeed, the menu itself was a great work 
of art, and its descriptive contents duly and 
lavishly carried out. Costly wines from Spain, 
Portugal, Bordeaux, fipernay, the Rhine, and 
Madeira, such qualities as can only be obtained 
from the cellars of old and wealthy companies, 
were liberally distributed about the tables, 
and replaced again and again. Indeed, the 
hospitality was unbounded and liberal to a 
degree. 

Dinner finished, grace sung by some half- 
dozen of our picked professionals, a few short 
speeches were given, and responded to ; sing- 
ing, either solo, duet, or quartette, intervening 
each speech. 

A dessert comprising every fruit obtainable, 
and wines so beloved by the City fathers — old 
crusted port, soft seducing sherry, insinuating 
Madeira, of a vintage at least half a century 
past, and choicest clarets, from Chateaux 
Lafitte, Margaux, and others. Then a gradual 
dispersion of guests, some to a comfortable 
smoking-room, some to take sober tea or coffee 
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in the dining-room, and others to enjoy a quiet 
rubber at whist in cosy card-rooms. 

" Good-night," said I to Woodbum, more 
than pleased with the entertainment. 

" What, off so soon ? " replied my genial 
friend, with a merry twinkle of the eyes ; " it's 
only just striking eleven. I shall not go for 
another hour." 

** Pray excuse me, Woodbum, I want to go 
to rest early to-night. Don't forget Saturday 
morning at London Bridge Station, five 
minutes before ten." 

And this was my experience of a civic 
banquet. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 



>> .^,^ <<*^»^» 9f 



THE TfiULS OF "MERLIN AND "LOTOS. 

Although I was punctual to promise at the 
station on Saturday, my worthy friend Mr. 
Woodbum was already in waiting ; and having 
thrown off all the cares of commerce, as he had 
done his black coat, with merry laugh, and 
looking as happy and light-hearted as a school- 
boy out for a hoHday, he warmly greeted me 
with: — 

" We are in luck to-day, Whitebelt ; did you 
ever see a finer morning ? By Jove ! I feel as 
fresh as a four-year-old. I have taken the 
places; so now let me introduce you to an 
American client of mine, who is going down to 
Battlefield, which is a few miles beyond Hop- 
style. I have asked him to be our companion. 
He's a capital fellow, and will help to keep us 
alive on the journey," Then turning round, he 
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brought up a bright-looking man. " Colonel," 
continued he, " this is an old fiiend of 
mine, Mr. Whitebelt — ^Whitebelt, a valued 
constituent from New York, Colonel Mor- 
gan/' 

Mutual courtesies exchanged, we at once fell 
into conversation, for there were yet some 
minutes to spare before the train started. 

** Going down in the country to get rid of 
some of your London smoke, I guess, sir ? " 
commenced he. 

"Yes, we are, and also to look at some 
horses," I replied. 

" What breed of horses have you down that 
way — any trotters ? " 

'' We are going to see some thoroughbreds 
in a racing stable to-day. Are you fond of 
blood stock, Colonel ? " 

" Pretty well — don't understand them much 
though ; it ain't been part of my education. I 
know more about cocktails than thorough- 
breds — ha, ha" (with a hearty laugh at his own 
joke), " that reminds me we have just time to 
get one at the bar; come along," said he, 
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hastening towards the Refreshment - room ; 
"what shall it be?" 

" Thanks, too early for me/' I replied ; 
" don't taste till noon." 

"Then you come, Mr. Woodburn, I don't 
like to liquor up alone ; come, look sharp." 

Woodbum was not so modest, and they soon 
reappeared with radiant smiles on their good- 
natured countenances, wiping their lips, and 
chattering right merrily. 

" That's my sort of cocktail," continued the 
Colonel ; " when you have paid for it, it won't 
cost much for the keeping ; ha, ha. Now we 
must make haste — they're closing the gate." 

" Hurry up, gentlemen, hurry up, if you are 
going by this train, we are just off," shouted 
the guard, and jumping into our reserved 
carriage, the flag waved, the whistle shrieked, 
and off we went. 

Settling down in our seats, and pulling out 
divers newspapers, we glanced over the most 
important intelligence, with a running inter- 
change of remarks upon such subjects as 
were of immediate interest. Our American 
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companion pulled ^out a parcel of some twenty 
cigars, and handing them freely round, stuck 
one in his mouth, and commenced smoking. 

" Have you been in the United States, sir ? " 
said he, addressing me. 

"That I keep as a pleasure in store. 
Colonel," I replied. " I have done Europe 
pretty well, and am looking forward to visit 
the land of the West ere very long. I wish 
to see your great country; but as you go 
ahead so quickly, there will not be much lost 
by waiting awhile.'* 

" Guess you're right there, sir. We do 
move on. Turn a hovel into a palace, a 
hamlet Into a big city in a few months. It 
seems somehow strange to us to notice how 
slowly you Europeans move on." 

" Still, Colonel Morgan," interposed Wood- 
burn, " you will allow, if we move less quickly, 
we move more surely, and still keep our old 
metropolis the proud centre of finance and 
commerce. • We still retain the confidence of 
most nations, and keep ourselves strong 
enough to be either respected or feared. Re- 
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collect the fearfiil waves o( disaster and ruin 
which are periodically sweeping over your 
country, and the misery and uncertainty 
caused thereby — ^how confidence is shaken 
among all classes." 

" I don't quite agree with you there, Mister 
Woodbum. You have your turns also, and 
then the few who survive the storm get 
huddling in comers like frightened children, 
moaning and grumbling, and refusing to help 
each other when help is most wanted, making 
matters ten times worse. Now, we get plenty 
of smacks on the head, and sometimes a re- 
gular knock-down blow ; but there are always 
some folks at hand to pick us up, and with 
cheering assistance set us on our legs again, 
before there is time for the energies to be 
dtdled by despair and despondency. That's 
how we've got on, sir, and that's how we've 
made ourselves the greatest nation on the 
airth ; and that's how we draw the life-blood 
and energy from the doddering, worn-out 
nations of your old world, to build up and 
support in a near future a grander spectacle 
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of a flourishing nation than history has yet 
been able to record. You Britishers say we 
Americans boast too much of ourselves, and 
call us vulgar and arrogant. But we have 
at any rate something to boast of; and as 
the youth has already outstripped the father, 
how much more will the man surpass the 
declining powers of the old stock, unwilling 
and unable to move in the new grooves which 
we are making for them day by day? No, 
sir, depend on it, the future for the rising 
generation of Europe will be found in our 
vast Continent, and there's room enough for 
them all." 

And thus the time passed in pleasant dis- 
cussion, and many a smart joke and anecdote 
from our transatlantic acquaintance, until 
Hopstyle was reached, when, bidding good-bye 
to him, with promises to meet again, we 
alighted, and found the faithful Sands with 
his perennial smile, and the inevitable pocket- 
handkerchief mopping away the perspiration 
from his ever moist forehead. 

" In good time to-day, Mr. Whitebelt, Had 
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a hard job to get up, though. Have you not 
brought Mr. Marshall ? " 

"No, Sands; he is better engaged. But 
here is a friend of mine, who knows a horse 
from a haystack, and is going to pass his 
judgment on the nags. Woodburn, that's our 
trainer, Mr. Sands." 

" Proud to see you, sir," said Sands, " and 
hope you will like the little lot weVe got 
now.'* Then to me : " What a pity Mr. 
Marshall has not come as well ; that colt is a 
beauty." 

" What trap have you for us ? Oh, I see — 
the regular old dogcart. Why, is not that 
Master George on that skittish bit of blood ? " 

" Yes, sir ; he would come down to welcome 
the old master again, and he threw a saddle 
over one of the two-year-olds just for a little 



exercise." 



Up came George, with his light, jaunty seat 
on the active youngster, and touching his cap, 
wished us good morning. 

" What have you been doing lately, George ? 
Any more winning mounts ? " 
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"Pretty well altogether, sir, thank you. 
I won twice at Tunbridge, once at Wye, and 
again at Hampton." ' 

"Then mind and keep yourself all right 
for the October meetings. I may want you 
then." 

"All right, sir. I shall be proud to wear 
the white belt again to victory." 

Poor boy ! What a sad fate was his ! He 
was talented, studious, a good musician, quiet, 
steady, and an example of good manners to 
his erratic class. Poor fellow ! Twelve months 
after this conversation he was suddenly cut off 
at the commencement of a most brilliant 
career, having meanwhile had over two 
hundred mounts, and certainly was the most 
promising light-weight jockey of the day. He 
was riding in a minor race at a small country 
meeting, when rounding the turn for home, 
some horse struck into the heels of the one 
he was riding, causing it to tumble down. 
George fell quite clear, but as he was rising, 
he was struck on the forehead by another 
horse coming up behind, and knocked sense- 
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less on the turf. They conveyed him to the 
Infirmary, where he lingered a few hours 
without recovering his senses, and then died 
in the arms of his broken-hearted father and 
mother. I went to his funeral when they laid 
him in the quiet churchyard of Kelvington, 
and saw him in his cofi^, a plate glass being 
let into the top to show his white, peaceful 
face ; and there distinctly marked on the fore- 
head was the terrible wound from the horse's 
shoe, which had fractured the skull of as good 
a youth as ever breathed. Indeed, the gods 
take early those they love best. 

"Jump up, Woodbum, there's a good 
fellow, and let us be off," I called out ; and, 
taking the reins, drove off at a smart trot, 
until we entered the stable-yard of Sands' 
establishment at Kelvington. All was in 
readiness for our business. 

" I thought we would try * MerUn ' first, sir," 
said Sands to me in an undertone. 

" What have you got to try him with ? For 
we must make no mistake this time." 

** I have borrowed * Orestes,' the four-year- 
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old which won the big handicap at Donoaster ; 
he is in rare fettle just now, and I shall put 
only a stone more on him than on the coltJ 



99 



" That will do — bring * Merlin ' out at 



once." 



Out he came, as grand a looking colt as 
ever was seen. He seemed to have thickened 
considerably, and carried his head as if he 
knew he was destined for great things in the 
future. We mounted our nags and went off to 
the six-furlong trial ground, along with Sands, 
Gteorge, and his other jockey-son Tommy, 
the horses following. 

" Who rides ' Orestes,' Sands ? " 

"I have engaged Arrow, the professional, 
who generally rides him in public; and I 
thought of putting Johnson, our leading man, 
on the colt. The latter will carry eight stone 
ten, and ^ Orestes' a stone more." 

" That will do ; now then, get ready. You 
start them, Sands, and be careful they get off 
fairly together. Will you ride up to the 
winning-post with me, Woodburn? We can 
see them the whole distance." 
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" Certainly," replied he ; besides I have 
brought my race-glasses with me, and shall be 
able to see every movement." 

In a few minutes Sands dropped his signal, 
and off the two horses bounded to a very fair 
start. On they came, side by side for the 
first quarter of a mile. Then Arrow gained 
rather an advantage with " Orestes," and led 
by a clear length ; but Johnson knew what he 
was about, and, fifty yards from the post, 
roused " Merlin " for a supreme effort, which he 
gallantly responded to, and, despite Arrow's 
resolute riding, he won in great style by half 
a length. 

"That will do," said Woodburn, "I don't 
think I ever saw a more plucky youngster. 
Bless me, how he answered to the jockey's 
final call ; and he seemed to go as strong as a 
lion as he passed the post. He'll do a big 
thing some day." 

Sands soon cantered up upon his cob, and 
asked us about the performance, and what we 
thought of it. I told him we were satisfied, 
but that I wished to see them weighed in case 
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any mistake might have been made with the 
weights. So we decided on returning at once 
to the stables, before trying " Lotos." Going 
along, I rode up to Arrow, and asked what he 
thought of the colt. 

'^ He's a rare good sort, sir, as game as a 
pebble : I don't know what our weights were, 
but I do know that I did my best to beat him. 
Halfway up I seemed to hold him safe, and 
came away a bit, but he would not leave me, 
and fairly beat me on the post, with a bit to 
spare, I should say." 

We duly weighed the jockies, and found ** all 
right." 

" Yes, Sands, I fancy he will do. Mind and 
wind him up for the Centre Park Plate. You 
have no time to spare. He will have to meet 
the best two-year-olds of the season." 

" Never fear, sir, I don't think they've got 
any better, and, at any rate, we shall have no 
penalty to carry." 

**Now, Sands, we must arrange about 
* Lotos.' You see, I have accepted with her 
for both the Romanoff Handicap and the 
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Great Camditch Stakes. What do you think 
of the weights ? " 

" Very fairly treated, sir, in both ; but, as 
she stays, I fancy the Romanoff Handicap will 
suit her better. She can do the two miles 
and a quarter, I should say. Shall we try 
her now? Our course is up the valley, and 
finishes by the Beacon — a fuU two miles and 
a half. We thought of putting in Irongate 
to make the running, and leave Marplot to 
collar her for the finish. I'll tell you the 
weights as we go along, sir." 

"Then let us hasten, Sands, for our time 
is getting short, and I wished Mr. Woodburn 
to see some of the views about." 

Sands rushed out to the stables, and quickly 
returned to say all was ready, and that the 
horses had gone round by the back up to the 
rendezvous. 

Be-mounting, off we went again, through 
the weU-named Leafy Bottom, past the 
shepherd's hut, over a lofty down, com- 
manding a great expanse of country on all 
sides. Woodbum was enchanted, and filled 

o 2 
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capacious chest with what he called a 
fresh stock of fuel to keep up the engine- 
fire in London next week. 

Halting at the appointed trysting place, 
we found the three horses had just arrived. 
Waiting to see them stripped, I cast my eye 
over " Lotos," and was quite contented with her 
condition and general appearance — bright and 
healthy; her coat shone like polished ma- 
hogany. George bestrode her, and was pattmg 
her neck in a petting way, which seemed to 
put her in the best of tempers. Johnson rode 
Irongate, whilst Arrow had the mount on 
" Marplot." 

" I think. Sands, if Mr. Woodbum will 
kindly consent to act as judge, you shall 
start them as before, and I will station 
myself about mid-way. What do you say, 
Woodbum ? * Will that suit you ? " 

"With pleasure, and I'll be off at once; 
you will know when I have arrived, as my 
white handkerchief will be hoisted on this 
riding stick.'* 

" Boys," said I, turning round to the 
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jockies, "this will be a long course, mind 
that you all do your best, and remember 
it is a tiring journey." 

Then, cantering off, I soon reached my 
"point d'appui," and looked out for Woodbum's 
white flag. It was soon hoisted, I signalled 
to Sands that we were all ready. 

The horses were walked into line, and, at the 
first essay, away they went. " Irongate " was 
soon in front making strong running, the other 
two pretty close together. Passing me, " Lotos ' ' 
lessened the gap between her and the leader, 
" Marplot *' sticking well to her. " Irongate " 
now threw out symptoms of distress. 
" Lotos " now went away in earnest, her light 
weight telling to advantage; but Arrow 
was not yet done with, and as they neared 
Woodbum he challenged most resolutely, 
whip and spur being freely used, and when 
our judge again hoisted his white signal I 
could not tell which had the best of it. 

Away I galloped to the beacon. Woodburn 
was boiling over with excitement. 

" A tight fit, by Jove, "Whitebelt ; a 
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precious tight fit ! How Arrow gave it to 
* Marplot ' to get every ounce out of him." 

"But who won, my fiiend? that's what I 
want to know." 

" I give it to * Lotos * by a neck ! " 
shouted Woodbum. 

Just then the horses came back, and I 
beckoned the jockies to walk the nags round, 
so that we might see what condition they were 
in, and I was delighted to find that, although 
•Marplot* and 'Irongate' both showed spur 
marks, the bright-eyed * Lotos* was un- 
touched. 

Sands joined us, and trotting back to 
Kelvington, whilst the cart was being pre- 
pared to take us to the station, I expressed 
my satisfaction, and told him to get " Lotos ** 
ready for the Bomanoff Handicap. 

Mrs. Sands pressed us not to go without 
some little refi-eshment, which she had pre- 
pared, and which we hurriedly partook of, 
said adieu, and departed. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

mabshall's letter. 

" Lib down, Nero, lie down directly, sir ! How 
dare you interfere with the cat ? ** 

Nero looked up shyly into the speaker's 
face, and, seeing the reproof was meant 
seriously, he sheepishly retired with drooping 
tail to his resting-place on the hearth-rug. 

Of course the speaker was Ada Harlingford, 
for, accompanied by her father, she had 
returned to OhalkcKffe, and they were staying 
for a short time at their old quarters. 

Ada was seated at a table just finishing 
her breakfast. The Colonel was reading a 
newspaper, stopping ever and anon to sip 
his tea and take a bit of toast. 

" Oh, dad, whatever makes the post so 
late this morning?*' cried Ada, "it's too 
bad of them being so long in coming ! ' ' 
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"Why not ring the bell, dear? Perhaps 
the waiter has omitted to bring the letters 
up — they are careless sometimes/* 

The bell was rung, and the attendant 
appeared. 

" Did you ring, miss ? " 

*' Of course, I did," said Ada, with a slight 
and unaccustomed ebullition of petulance. 
" Has the post come in yet ? " 

" I will inquire, miss." 

And presently he returned with some half- 
dozen letters ; there were only two for the 
young lady. 

With a hasty flush on her cheeks, she 
at once pounced upon one in a handwriting 
well known to her by this time, and, tearing 
open the envelope, read : — 

" Newmarket ; 

" October, Tuesday. 
" My darling Ada, 

"I am dog-tired, but could not 
rest without giving you some account of our 
day's proceedings. It has been what turfites 
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and many other 'ites' call the ' Romanoff 
Handicap ' day ; which means that a great and 
celebrated race was to be run, involving the 
winning and losing of pany, many thonsands of 
pounds. 

" Quiet old Whitebelt is with me, and we are 
a very jolly social party, at clean, comfortable 
lodgings in the town, attended to by the owner, 
a respectable retired butler, whilst the cuisine 
is deputed to his wife, a snug, happy-faced 
matron, formerly cook in a nobleman's famfly. 
So we fare sumptuously every day. 

" This morning the town was in a state of 
wonderM excitement, and, in addition to the 
regular advent of acknowledged racing men, 
was inundated by swarms of the lowest scum 
of the earth, who came by trains chiefly firom 
the metropoUs, and nearly overwhelmed what 
little remains of respectability on the turf. 
Whitebelt had evidently something very serious 
on his mind, and had frequent secret confabs 
with Sands the trainer, and his son George, 
the httle jockey, but it soon oozed out that they 
had brought down his beautiful mare * Lotos,* 
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to run for the big handicap, and that George is 
to ride her. 

***Our* splendid colt 'Merlin/ has also 
arrived, and he looks more likely to have cap- 
tivated * Vivien ' than the original one was to 
have enchanted the old man. It was soon 
time to make, what the orthodox call here, * a 
move * to the course, and a good thing it was 
that, having a brougham, we were not com- 
pelled to trudge on foot amidst such a gang 
of roughs and rascals of all kinds — ^it was 
a strange sight, which beggars description. 
There were some two or three lesser races 
before the great event of the day was fixed to 
come off. Sauntering up to what is singularly 
called the * bird-cage,* very suggestive to the 
noble pigeons about, we waited to see White- 
belt's favourite * Lotos ' have her toilet made, 
and also to scan such other competitors as she 
might have to meet. Sands was in a violent 
state of perspiration, although outwardly his 
manner was calm and business-like, while little 
George was as cool as a cucumber, attired in 
his handsome brand new satin purple jacket 
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and white belt, and his natty white breeches, 
and well-polished boots. 

"*I don't think you will want any spurs 
to-day, my boy,' said his father to him ; * she 
looks All! of go, and we know she is as 
generous as Mr. Peabody. What do you say, 
Mr. Whitebelt ? * 

"*I will leave that to you and (Jeorge to 
decide — ^you should know best. Is the mare 
as well as she looks ? Has she done well since 
arriving here ? ' 

" * She never was better, sir, both inside 
and out, and could not be more bloom- 
ing. George has never left her a minute 
since we came through the stable gate at 
Kelvington/ 

"***Do you know how many runners there 
will be, Sands ? ' 

" * Not more than twenty-two ; but the 
public don't believe in our nag ; they say she 
is not class enough, and can't get the distance, 
but we shall see in an hour who is right ; they 
have made two or three very hot favourites — 
they lay twenty-five to one against * Lotos,* I 
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hear. Will you please to give George his 
orders ? ' 

" * Come here, George/ said I, drawing him 
aside ; for there were plenty of eager listeners 
prowling round about. * Get as good a place 
as you can at the start, don't be in too much of 
a hurry at first, but when you find the pace not 
good enough, and nothing is making the run- 
ning for others, make for the front, and, as 
we have such a light weight, go through 
to the finish, and don't throw half a chance 
away/ 

« < Yery good, sir,' and, touching his cap, he 
walked away, just as the bell was ringing for 
the Bomanoff Handicap. 

" Getting into the brougham, we drove off 
to the ring, to finish the outlay of our invest- 
ments. Whitebelt had already a large stake 
on, and seemed quietly confident, but, as he 
remarked, *it's no certainty.' Just then, a 
loud, cheery voice called out : — 

" * Hallo ! Whitebelt, this is lucky : I have 
been looking for you everywhere. I don't 
oflben go down to races, but I have come down 
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to-day to see your mare * Lotos ' run. How is 
she? all right?* 

*' He nodded assent. 

" * Well then I'll do a bit of extravagance, 
and against my creed too ; I'll have a * fiver ' 
on. What is the price ? * 

" * They're calling out twenty-five to one,* 
He replied. Do you know any one to. go 
to?* 

" * No, not I,* said Woodbum. * Do it for 
me, there's a good fellow, for I'm certain to be 
what you call * welched.* 

'••Hi! Plumby!* said Whitebelt! and 
shouted to a well-known bookmaker; 'what 
against * Lotos ' — for that gentleman ? * 
* Twenty-five to one, sir.* 
•Then put it down to a * fiver,* I'll be 
responsible.* 

" * That's done, sir,* entering the bet in his 
betting-book. 

"Now was the din and bustle which 
always precedes a great race, and then the 
rush to secure advantageous places whence 
to see the contest. 
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" Loud cries of ' They're off 1 ' * No, they 
am*t, stupid, the white flag ain't down 1 ' 

" In another minute the white flag fell. 

" * They're off this time 1 ' from a thousand 
voices. 

" A deadly silence succeeded the late 
uproar ; and, as the variegated colours of the 
riders' jackets stood out prominently against 
the deep green sward, the competitors 
came nearer and nearer to the goal. 
Who is in front ? ' Orion ' leads — ^the favorite 
is beat ! No, * Pallas ' is coming through ! 
Holloa ! what is that in the purple and white 
belt ? Why, boys, little Gteorge wins — ' Lotos ' 
is bang in front— come along, George, come 
along 1 Hurray ! hurray 1 three cheers for 
* Lotos ' ! Why, she's won by a length ! 
Hurray 1 ' And up went the excited book- 
maker's hat, for it was a good thing for his 
book. 

" Up went number thirty-seven, and * Lotos * 
had done the trick. We have all won, and 
are in high spirits. 

" And now, my darling, have I not faithfully 
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redeemed my promise not to write yoa a 
'spoony' letter this time; but a tme and 
&itlifal description of a great race ? 

"Tell the Colonel his * fiver* was on. 
Give Nero a pat and an extra dinner, and 
imagine no end of sweet things from me. 
To-morrow will also be very interesting to 
us, for we are going to run our * Merlin * 
for the Central Park Plate, so we will wish 
ourselves luck, and with the fondest embraces 
which imagination can squeeze, till Thurs- 
day, and for ever. 



(C 



Tour loving old spoon. 



« S. M.'* 

" There, papa, what do you think of that ? 
Mr. Whitebelt must have won a little fortune. 
Oh, I'm so glad, for he will be quite com- 
fortable again now, and get rid of all Stock 
Exchange troubles, which have been worrying 
him so much of late." 

*'I also am pleased, my dear, and shall 
write at once and congratulate him." 
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About five in the afternoon of the same 
day (Wednesday), just as the Colonel and 
Ada had returned from their usual walk 
by the sea, the waiter, who had not forgotten 
his admonishment in the morning about the 
letters, briskly entered the room with a 
coloured envelope in his hand, and, going 
up to Miss Harlingford, said, "A telegram 
for you, miss, please; it has only just 
arrived." 

She took hold of it with undisguised 
excitement, and, tearing it open, foimd the 
following message : — 

" From To 

Sydney Marshall, Miss Harlingford, 

Newmarket, Devonshire Hotel, 

Ohalkcliffe. 

" We have won the Centre Park Plate. 
Merlin came in first by a head. Will wonders 
never cease ? Shall try and reach Chalkcliff^B 
some time to-morrow." 
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CHAPTER XXVL 

A QUIET EVENING. 

" Why are. you in such a hurry to run 
away?" asked I of Sydney the morning 
after ** Merlin" Had carried off the Centre 
Park Plate. " I understood you meant to stay 
with us until to-morrow." 

"I want to get on to Chalkcliffe. Don't 
forget my bachelor life is nearly at an end, 
and the last Wednesday of this month I 
have arranged to enter the holy order of 
the Benedictines. Of course, you will come 
and see me duly settled and the ceremony 
properly performed ? " 

"And where is it to take place, Sydney? 
in town or country ? " 

" In town, of course, at Saint Luke's-the- 

• EvangeUst, Harcourt Square, Kensington. 

The Colonel will give the breakfast at 

p 
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Rayley's Hotel, in the Worcester Boad. 
We shall try and make it as quiet as 
possible J 

"Before you leave here to-day, I par- 
ticidarly wish to have a little chat with 
you ; when will it suit ? " 

" No better time than the present, Fred ; 
what is it you want to say ? " 

" It's about Sands and his family. We have 
both of us been very lucky, ' I shall give little 
George a couple of hundred pounds for riding 
'Lotos/ But what do you think we should 
do with the Sands ? Besides, I think as we 
are both good winnerSj something should be 
done for the poor folk at Kelvington, and 
the good old Vicar is not over-well endowed 
with the good things of this world ; I should 
like him to participate. What say you ? " 

" What you arrange to do, I will agree to. 
I shall give the boy who rode * Merlin ' s6 well 
yesterday also two hundred pounds.'* 

" Now, I thought that we should give 
together to Mr. and Mrs. Sands the' sum of 
five hundred pounds, and a little useM present 
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to each of the children according to their 
agesj One hundred pounds to be divided 
amongst the deserving poor of Kelvington, 
according to the advice and discretion of the 
Vicar — but, as far as the latter is concerned, it 
requires more consideration, so as not to hurt 
his feelings. What would you suggest ? " 

" Hum ! let us think a bit," mused Sydney, 

" Ah, an idea strikes me. What say you to 
a handsome silver tea-service, with a letter 
inside the teapot, thanking him for the great 
care he has bestowed on the education and 
spiritual welfare of all concerned with Sands' 
establishment, and a fifty-pound note enclosed 
to be used entirely at his discretion. How 
will that do?" 

"I think capitally; so next week, after 
the settling, I vnll so arrange it. I must 
be off to the Heath now, and have a bit of a 
flutter with some of the * Lotos' winnings. 
I know you did well, Fred ; but, if it is a fair 
question^ what did you land ? " 

" Don't mind telling you, old man ; ' Lotos ' 
and * Merlin' will put over thirty thousand 

p 2 
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pounds in my pocket when paid. They were 
both such outsiders, it did not cost much 
outlay.^ 

" Bravo, bravo, bravissimo ! " he replied. "I 
was more modest than you, but win over ten 
thousand besides the stakes of the Centre 
Park Plate. They will come in very useful 
just now, and I don't mean to go on a race- 
course until I get * my wife's ' permission ; but 
cut away^ I must pack up and be off to the 
train ; it's a long journey to Ohalkcliffe from 
here, and the trdins don't always fit in. I 
want to be in time to dine with the Colonel 
and Ada — so good-bye, and good luck to 

you." 

" Good-bye for the present, Syd ; my 
compliments to the good friends at the 
Devonshire; as poor Fenton used to say, 
Ta! ta!" 

I must now let Marshall tell his tale in his 
own way, which he did in a long letter written 
to me when in town, after the Newmarket 
week, and partly in response to one I sent him 
with the welcome news that the settlement had 
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gone off well, and the distribution of the 
various gifts had already commenced. 

" Ohalkcliffe ; 

" Devonshire Hotel. 
" Dear old Croesus, 

"Was awfully pleased to learn that 
the coin had come in safely. I have settled 
with the boy who rode * Merlin.' Now to my 
news since our parting at Newmarket. 

"I telegraphed from the station to the 
Manager of the Devonshire Hotel to reserve 
me a room, and after a long monotonous 
journey, broken by a two hours' wait in 
London, arrived at Ohalkcliffe by six. 

" Going up-stairs to my apartment, I was 
warmly greet^ed by Nero, who was promenad- 
ing the passages. His playful barks and 
eccentric gymnastics made such a disturbance, 
that several doors were opened, and heads 
peeped out to learn the cause. Amongst 
others appeared the face of Ada, who started 
with delight, and — ^well, of course, gave me the 
kiss of welcome. 
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" * Come in here, dear, if only for a few 
minntes,' said she, throwing open the door of 
a sitting-room; *papa will be so glad to see 
you/ 

"Colonel Harlingford rose, and warmly 
shaking me by both hands, congratulated me 
on ' our ' success, and thanked me also for the 
piece of luck I had obtained for him over the 
Romanoff Handicap. 

" * Of course, you will have dinner with us 
this evening, Marshall ; it is ordered for seven, 
so you have plenty of time to get rid of the 
travelling dust. We are quite impatient to 
learn all about "Merlin," and his wonderful 
d^but yesterday. I have written to Mr. 
Whitebelt to give him also my warmest con- 
gratulations. What wonderfiil good fortune 
you both have had/ 

" ' Now, go away at once, Sydney,' said Ada, 
* and make haste down, or you will lose your 
dinner/ 

" ^ And you your appetite, my darling ; but 
to hear is to obey, as they say in Turkey, so 
adieu for half-an-hour*' This gave me leisure 
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for what the hairdressers call a wash and 
a brush-up. 

" Our joyous trio sat down punctually to 
dinner, and I was pleased to notice how fast 
the Colonel was recoyering from the double 
shocks of the Rhine immersion and the serious 
loss of his property. Ada was impatient to 
hear about the Centre Park Plate, and Har- 
lingford equally desirous to postpone the 
matter until dinner was finished. However, 
meanwhile, we found plenty of pleasant topics 
to keep us chatting. 

'* When the dessert was put on the table, 
and ourselves more cosily settled near the fire, 
the Colonel commenced : — 

" * All attention now, Marshall, for the 
second chapter of the Chronicles of New- 
market. Just pass the wine, though, before 
you start.' 

" ' My tale will be very short and very sweet. 
I wrote Ada as good a description as I could 
manage, as an instantaneous photograph of 
a Newmarket Meeting; and the next day 
was pretty well the same^ excepting that the 
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company was more select. Of course, Whitebelt 
was in high spirits, and after we had looked 
over " Merlin," and found that Sands had not 
exaggerated his perfect condition, I gave the 
jockey his orders, and left Sands to super- 
intend the rest of the business, whilst we went 
to the ring to ascertain the state of the 
market. " Lotos " having won the day before, 
had opened the eyes of some of the knowing 
ones to the fact that Sands had not lost the 
cunning of his craft, and that the stable was 
in form ; but amongst the colt's opponents 
were some of the best animals of the year, and 
few believed that our " dark one " was much out 
of the common. Still, he was greatly admired 
in the paddock, and from twenty to one in the 
morning had advanced in the market to 
twelves. Do you understand this turf slang, 
Colonel ? ' 

" * Perfectly. When a subaltern, I used to 
do a little in betting myself.' 

" * And you, Ada, is it all Chinese to you ? * 
" ' Not all, but what is a httle mysterious to 
me at present you will have to explain another 
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time ; I want you to go on with the account of 
the race/ she replied ; ' was it the same course 
as yesterday ? ' 

" * No, the Centre Park Plate is for colts and 
fillies two years old, and is run over six 
fiirlongs. Whitebelt was so elated with 
** Lotos' " success the day before, that, although 
he had already backed '^ Merlin " to win a good 
stake, he increased it considerably next day. 

" * Fourteen competitors went down to the 
starting-post, and it was some little time 
before they got off, some of the youngsters 
being very fractious. I did not like this, as 
our colt had not been on a racecourse before, 
and feared his temper might get ruflBied. It 
was a relief to hear the chorus cry of the 
crowd, "They're off," and, putting up my 
glasses, saw that " Merlin " held a good place 
in the middle, just behind the fovourite "St. 
Dunstan," and a slashing chestnut with a white 
fece named " Trombone " ; but they were all 
pretty well together, and it was only when 
dose to the winning-post that it was possible 
to see who had the best of it. I saw the finish 
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was, however, between ** St. Dunstan " and 
" Merlin ; " but it was a tremendous struggle, 
and I was not certain of the result until 
" Merlin's *' number was hoisted first, and so 
we won the race. 

" * Of course, I was overwhelmed with con- 
gratulations, as I hurried to the weighing- 
stand to see the jockey pass the scales. *' All 
right.'* Imagine if you can the excited state of 
Sands as he was wiping down the colt after the 
saddle was removed. I rushed off at once to 
the Telegraph Station and sent off the news to 
you, Ada, and that's all I have to say about 
it.' 

" * You deserve a cigar after that, Marshall,* 
said the Colonel, handing over a box of 
Havannah's choicest brand ; ' and perhaps, my 
child, if you are not too tired, you will treat us 
to a little music' 

^^She rose at once, opened the piano, and 
asked what she should play— Waltzes, sym- 
phonies ? 

* Do say, Sydney, I have them all here.' 

* Well, then, play them all,' I replied. 



it 
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" * Don't be so silly. Papa, you tell 
serious, lively, sympathetic, or frivolous ? * 

" ' I feel inclined for the lively this evening ; 
something like an Irish jig, to start with.* 

"Ada started off at once, until our feet 
could hardly rest quiet. When she finished I 
suggested a song. 

" ' What shaU it be ? ' she replied ; ' English, 
French, Italian ? * 

" ' No, Ada, if you leave it to me, I would 
choose my great favourite, " Kathleen Mavour- 
neen," * which she at once commenced and sang 
with admirable feeling. 

"And thus passed a very happy hour, the 
Colonel and I placidly puffing away, chattering 
over current topics ; Ada reading at intervals, 
and joining in with the conversation time after 
time. 

" ' You don't care much for poetry, do you, 
Sydney? You are too matter-of-fact to float 
occasionally in the realms of imagination ? ' 

"'Perhaps so, dear, but why do you ask 
just now ? * 

" ' I was just reading a little book called 
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" Fugitive Fancies/' by an amateur, and came 

across some lines headed ^' Hope " ; would you 

like to hear them ? ' 

" * By all means, dear ; what say you, 

Colonel ? • 

" * Certainly, if it's not too long.' 

•* * Only a very few lines, papa,' and she 

read: — 

«' * HOPE. 

*' * Dreary and dark is the gloomy night 
As the wind and waves in anger fight ; 
I stand on the shore, it seems my life 
Had been a type of this stormy strife — 
There came a streak in the sullen sky, 
A shifting light in the east wind's eye, 
As the rifting raylets faintly gleam 
Like golden flashes on azure stream. 
Aurora asserting her power to reign 
To drive black Night to her caves again, 
And the Star of Hope in shining white 
Uprises to join in the spreading light' 

*^ Just then the clock on the mantelpiece 
struck eleven, and Ada^ putting down the book^ 
said : — 

** ^ How fast the time has flown this eyening> 
I really must retire, papa, or we shall be late 
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for our morning ride to-morrow. Will you 
come with us, Sydney ? * 

" * Certainly ; at what time ? ' 

" * The horses are ordered for ten, but how 
will you manage to get one ? ' 

** * I shall send a note on to Snaffles, he will 
be sure to give me the best hack he has. I am 
an old customer/ 

'* Ada rang for her candlestick, and, bidding 
us a sweet good-night, tripped off like a fairy 
to her chamber. 

" * Beady for your night-cap, Marshall ? ' 
said the Colonel; * there is whisky, brandy, 
sherry, help yourself.' 

" • Yes, I think a little toddy will do me no 
harm. Now, can you spare me two or three 
minutes' chat P ' I continued. 

" * Yes, a quarter of an hour if you like.' 

" • Ada and I have been thinking how lonely 
you will be after next Wednesday, and she says 
she is sure you vnll miss her terribly, having 
been your constant companion so long.' 

"*That I shall, indeed,' interpolated the 
Colonel ; ' but fethers must expect to lose their 
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daughters at some time or another^ it is only 
natm*al ; and marriage, after dll, especially when 
it is one of sindere affection, is a girl's happiest 
fate/ 

" * But we have been making up a little plot, 
so that you shall not lose her altogether/ The 
Colonel started in his chair. *Now don't 
reverse the usual course of conspirators^ and 
blow them up; We have devised a plan so 
that you can have a home at Coseyham Hall, to 
come and go whenever you like. The house 
is much too large for us^ and Ada suggested 
that you should occupy a suite of rooms in 
the left wing, and there are plenty of empty 
boxes in the stables for your nags/ 

" * Marshall, you are too generous. I must 
confess I did not expect this. Give me your 
hand^ I will accept your offer^ for the few 
short years which may be allotted ifie here 
can be but passed in declining strength ; and 
it would be trying indeed for one of my 
disposition to pass them also in solitude and 
away from the sight of those I love best. I 
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will accept it, and may God bless and 
preserve you both.' 

••I saw he was deeply affected, so rose, 
and wished him good-night, promising to come 
at ten on the morrow. 

"Don't forget next Wednesday, Fred; 
there's a bedroom engaged for me at Bayley's 
Hotel, so mind you are there by eleven; for 
if you are not punctual^ instead of befng my 
*best man,' you will bei my worst man. I 
don't feel a bit nervous. 

" Till we meet, and always, 

" Yours truly, 



" S. M. 



a 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

all's well that ends well. 

^* Soft as the midaummer eyening fair, 

Sweet EB the spioe groves' scented breath, 
Strong as the Alpine mountain air, 

Staying the stealthy steps of Death. 

Such was the weather the day I drove 

To take to our home my lady-love." 

A. W. 

I WAS just finishing reading Marshall's singu- 
larly lengthy epistle, when my valet came to 
tell me that a Mr. Sands was in the hall, and 
wanted to see me particularly. 
** Show him up at once, Thomas." 
Sands came in, blooming as usual, with all 
the freshness of the Kelvington air on his 
honest countenance. 

"What brings you up at this time of day. 
Sands ? Anything wrong with the horses ? " 
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" No, sir, thank goodness. * Lotos ' and 
'Merlin' are as fresh as ever, and quite fit 
to run next week. I came up, sir, gratefully 
to thank Mr. Marshall and you for your great 
liberality to us all. It would have made you 
laugh to have heard the strange remarks of 
some of the youngsters ; perhaps little Harry's 
was the funniest. He's only eight years old, 
but very sharp, and catches hold of all we 
say. George was telling them about the way 
in which he won on * Lotos,' and how easily 
she came out at the finish. Presently, at 
tea-time, Harry says, * Father, we've been 
hearing all about the race. What fun it 
must be to become a jockey.' * Very nice 
when you win, my boy,' I said. * Well, now 
tell me what George has been saying. Did 
he tell you how much he won by?' *Yes, 
father ; he says he won quite easy. He won 
in a " decanter." That set us all off laughing, 
you may be sure. Mrs. Sands sends her re- 
spects, and would be pleased to know when 
Mr. Marshall and you are likely to come down 
to Kelvington again ; for all in the village are 
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inquiring of us every day. They want to have 
an opportunity of showing their gratitude, and 
there is some talk of a little demonstration of 
arches and flags. Ah, sir, you little know 
how you have gladdened the heart of many a 
cottager." 

" It's very good of you and the warm- 
hearted Kelvington folks, but I really should 
prefer that no fuss be made. Besides, I am 
not likely to be disengaged at present. Next 
week Mr. Marshall is going to be married, and 
after that I purpose running down into the 
shires for a little hunting, so as not to be 
tempted to go racing again for the present. 
How is little George ? " 

" Very well indeed, sir, thank you, although 
* Irongate ' bolted with him the other day at 
exercise, and sent him spinning into the 
furzes — no harm done, though." 

" I dare say he found it hard to kick against 
the pricks, Sands ? " 

" He's not the first who has found that out, 
sir. He begged me to thank you very much 
for the most handsome present you sent, 
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and it is all invested in the bank. He's a 
good boy, although I say it, and very 
careful." 

"Have you seen anything of the vicar 
lately ? " 

" I see him nearly every day, sir. He told 
me what a splendid service of silver you had 
forwarded, and it has been the show of the 
village for some days. He said also he 
had written both to you and Mr. Marshall, 
and that there was a pew each appropriated 
to Mr. Marshall and you as long as he is 
vicar, and they are going to paint your 
names on the doors; I hope you will come 
and use them sometimes/' 

"We'll see about that when I am down 
at OhalkcHffe. Anything else to say, for I 
have a particular engagement in half-an-hour, 
and must get ready now ? " 

" Only to ask you if you would kindly tell 
me the day Mr. Marshall is to be married, and 
at what church ? " 

" I suppose it is no breach of confidence to 
tell you, Sands; he is to be married next 

Q 2 
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Wednesday, at St, Luke's, Harcourt Square, 
South Kensington." 

" Thank you, sir ; pray give him our best 
respects and wishes. Good morning." And 
he retired at once. 

The eventful Wednesday arrived in its due 
course— a perfect autumnal morning; and, as 
the rising sun chased away the light mist 
which early dawn had just made visible, 
Thomas came into my room, with a warning 
that it was time to get ready for the business 
of the day. Telling him to have a hansom at 
the door at half-past ten, I proceeded with my 
toilet, and then to breakfast. Before eleven I 
was at Rayley's Hotel, and found the bride- 
groom just putting the finishing touches to his 
apparel. 

** There's a good fellow, Fred, to be in such 
capital time. I shall go to the scaffold of 
matrimony with an easier mind now ; be sure 
that I am properly tied up — don't want the 
rope to break." 

**Have you got the ring all right? If so, 
give it me," I asked. 
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"By Jove, glad you reminded me. Here 
it is. I had almost forgotten it. Give me a 
look over, Fred, and see whether I am properly 
groomed, and the harness put on all right, 
straps and buckles included." 

"Right as a trivet,*' I replied, "and fit to 
go in double harness at once; they're not 
hkely to put such a generous one as you on 
the near side, I warrant. Gad ! you are look- 
ing neat enough to be put under a glass case." 

" The only glass I want just now, Fred, is a 
thimble full of * anti-funking powder,' to steady 
the nerves before taking such a tremendous 
leap in the dark. Order it up at once, there's 
a good chap." 

The waiter brought the liqueur-stand in a 
minute, and Marshall, hurriedly swallowing 
some cherry brandy, pronounced himself ready 
to be off, and, in his chaffing racing slang, 
ordered the flag to be dropped, as he was in a 
hurry to start. 

Jumping into a brougham, which was wait- 
ing at the door of the hotel, we drove off to 
Harcourt Square, where there was already a 
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motley crowd collected on the pavement in 
front of the porch of St. Luke's Church. 

It has always been a wonder to me where all 
these idlers come from on these occasions. 
Gaping, gawky girls, with or without children 
in arms; rows of perambulators filled with 
embryo specimens of the coming race ; groups 
of larky, noisy, irreverently criticising boys, 
some in the road-way, some courting suicide 
on the iron spikes of the railings, two or three 
attempting an amateur trapeze on adjacent 
lamp-posts; a few men loafing around, some 
labourers out of work, others who never were 
in work and never intended to be; ostlers 
out of place, looking for a chance of earning 
an odd sixpence ; several very middle-aged 
females, . mostly caretakers of the numerous 
unlet mansions around, with huge door-key in 
hand, or, perchance, grasped like a bit in the 
mouth ; the usual detachment of police keeping 
a clear lane through the crowd to enable what 
they called "the carriage folk" to reach with- 
out interruption a flight of stone steps leading 
to the church door, where stands the majestic 
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figure of the beadle in full uniform, and fuller 
importance; the anxious fSsices of the verger 
and female pew-attendant occasionally caught 
stealthily prying to ascertain whether any of 
the carriages were in sight, their palms 
already itching for the anticipated guerdons. 

"Hurrah 1 here they come T* was the welcome 
as we drove up, and for the moment we were 
the cynosure of attraction to all eyes. 

"That's the bridegroom, Mrs. Gubbings," 
said one of the elderly janitresses to her neigh- 
bour ; " that tall one with the flower in his 
button-hole." 

" Bless me, to be sure, so it is," replied the 
wrinkled dame, " and a right proper one too. 
Lor 1 Mrs. Jenkins, how this do remind me of 
the day when my old man took me up to the 
rails. Ah 1 poor fellow, he's dead and gone 
since many a year. But no doubt it's all for 
the best, as I always says, mum " (this remark 
was emphasized with a gusto as if being an 
entirely original idea). 

" There now, don't give way, Mrs. Gub- 
bings," answered the sympathic Jenkins, "no 
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doubt lie was a very good husband to you ; but, 
as he is gone to a better place, you surely 
would not wish him back again in this world 
of trouble?" 

• " Not I indeed,'* said Mrs. Jenkins, bridling 
up with a bitter temper which might have been 
inoculated from the amiable Xantippe during 
one of her severest lectures to the long- 
suffering Socrates — " Not I, indeed, mum. As 
it has pleased Providence to take him, I trust 
he will keep away. An idle, tipsy, quarrelsome 
fellow, always a-grumbling and a-growling." 

Poor old Jenkins; it strikes me he was 
better off away from that sweet helpmate. 

By this time we had taken up our places at 
the Communion railings, and carriage after 
carriage arrived, bringing, amongst others, the 
bride with her father, the two bridesmaids, and 
the second groomsman, for it had been decided 
to make the wedding as quiet as possible. 

I was allotted a very pretty girl, a most 
intimate friend of the bride, whilst the other 
groomsman had as his fair companion, a cousin 
of the bridegroom. 
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It is not in my province to enter into minute 
details of either the ceremony or the costumes ; 
suffice it to say that all went off well. Mar- 
shall said the solemn ^' I will " in a firm, bold 
tone, evidently meaning it ; whilst the lovely, 
slightly nervous bride murmured her response 
in a voice trembling somewhat from suppressed 
emotion. 

The usual formalities having been gone 
through in the vestry, we adjourned to the 
hotel, where the wedding breakfast awaited us. 

The customary speeches were short and to 
the point, and as soon as the bride had changed 
her bridal garments for a warm travelling 
costume the really happy pair started on their 
"Voyage dans la Lune" — the Honeymoon, 
of course, I mean — amidst heartfelt blessings 
and good wishes, instead of the more demon- 
strative, though less agreeable, shower of old 
shoes and rice. 

We have now arrived at the end of our 
journey. My last news is, that with ordinary 
luck there is plenty of good fortune still left in 
the establishment of the faithftil Sands, and 
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that the coming year may continue the pros- 
perity which has brightened and gladdened 
the modest little village of Kelvington. 
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ALEXANDER MARSDEN, M.D., F.R.C.S., Consulting Surgeon of the Royal Free 
Hospital, and Senior Surgeon to the Cancer Hospital. 

Crown 8vo., clbth, price 2s. 6d.; post-free, 2s. 9d. 

Insanity : its Causes, Prevention, and 

TREATMENT. By WILLIAM HARRIS, M.R.C.P., F.R.C.S.Edin., &c., &c. 
Crown 8yo., paper covers, price is.; post-free, is. 2d. 

Vagrant Viator. 

By VERBOSPEREGRINUBIQUITOS. 

" The author of this rambling book of travel appears to have enjoyed his wanderings, and he has 
dashed off his impressions alternately in prose and verse." — Daily Chronicle. 
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Fcap. 8vo., cloth, gilt lettered, price 3s, post-free. 

King Alfred, and other Poems. 

By PERCY RUSSELL. 

"We not only read thioogh the voltune. but thoroughly enjoyed the reading. Mr. Russell has poetic 
feeling, and does not offend one's ears with false quantities."— ^r/>/: iJke fVteA** AVvxr. 



Poems. 

By MODYM. 



i6mo., paper covers, price is. ; post-free, is. ad. 



Crown 8vo., cloth, price is. 6d.; post-free, is. 8d. 

Emilia, a Drama of the Fourth Century. 

By J. W. 
Crown 8vo., doth, price is. 6d.; post-free, is. Sd. 

Learchus, a Romance of Athens. 

By J. W. WILLIAMS. 



Crown 8vo., paper covers, price is. ; post-free, is. ad. 



Montaser the Parricide. 

A Drama in Five Acts. By JOHN HOSKINS. 



Fcap. 8vo., cloth, price is. 6d. ; post free, is. 7d. 

The Bag of Gold. A True Tale of 

BOLOGNA. By I. M. L.-W. 
" A very pleasing and interesting drama in which a true tale is told.'* — Cify Prtts, 

Fcap. 8vo., cloth, price is. 6d.; post-free, is. 8d. 

The Advocate, a Drama in Five Acts. 

Demy 8vo., price is.; post-free, is. i|d. 

Obstructionism, Amendments & Elections. 

A New Method of dealing therewith. A Rejected Article. Also, The Conduct of the 
Business of the House. A Rejected Letter. 



Crown 8vo., price 6d.; post-free, yd. 

The Irish Land Question: a Problem in 

PRACTICAL POLITICS. A Letter to the Right Hon. H. C. E. CHILDERS M P 
By GEORGE ERRINGTON, M.P. ^i^r^KS, m.P 



By 
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''KNOWLEDGE" LIBRARY SERIES. 



Crown 8vo., doth, price 6s.; post-free, 6s. 6d. 



^' The Borderland of Science. 

A series of familiar dissertations on Stars ; Planets and Meteors ; Sun and Moon ; 
Gambling ; Earthquakes ; Flying Machines ; Coal ; Coinddenoes ; Ghosts, &c. By 
RICHARD A. PROCTOR, author of "Sdence Byways." "The Poetry of 
Astronomy," &c. 

^ " Mr. Proctor is one of the few English writers who can treat scientific subjects popularly, without 
eitho: vulgarising them or lapsing into inaccuracy. In his charming pages every educated person will 
find instruction and solid information deftly combined with amusement." — Daily TTelegntpK 



2. 



Crown 8vo., doth, price 6s. ; post-free, 6s. 6d. 



Science Byways. 



A series of familiar dissertations on Life in Other Worlds ; Comets and the Sun ; the 
North Pole ; Danger from Lightning ; Growth and Decay of Mind ; the Brain and 
Mental Feats ; Automata, &c., &c., to which is appended an Essay entitled " Money for 
Science." By RICHARD A. PROCTOR, author of "The Borderland of Science," 
&c. &c. 

'A clear as well as interesting summary of many subjects concerning which public interest has been 
aroused by recent research or discovery." — Westminster Review. 



it 



3. 



Crown 8vo., cloth, price 6s. ; post-free, 6s. 6d. 



The Poetry of Astronomy. 



A series of familiar Essays on the Heavenly Bodies, regarded less in thdr strictly scientific 
aspect than as suggesting thoughts respecting infinities of time and space, of variety, 
of vitality, and of development. By RICHARD A, PROCTOR, author of " The 
Borderland of Science," " The Sun," &c. 

"Interesting in the lughest degree, and at the same time quite capable of being appreciated without 
special acquaintance with the subject." — Spectator. 

"Well-written sketches of the more popular portions of the science of astronomy." — Popular Science 
Review. 

Just published. Crown 8vo., doth, price 6s. ; post-free, 6s. 6d. 

^' Nature Studies. 

A Series of Essays. By RICHARD A. PROCTOR, Author of "Science Byways, 
&c. &c., EDWIN C. CLODD, Dr. ANDREW WILSON, &c. 

Just published. Crown 8vo., cloth, price 6s.; post-free, 6s. 6d. 

^- Leisure Readings. 

A Series of Essays. By RICHARD A. PROCTOR, Author of "The Borderland of 
Science," &c. &c., EDWIN C. CLODD, Dr. ANDREW WILSON, &c. 

Second Edition. Imperial 8yo., price 5s., with Twelve Maps of the Heavens. 

^' The Stars in their Seasons. 

An easy Guide to a Knowledge of the Stars, exhibiting in Twelve Large Maps the 
appearance of the Heavens at any hour of the Night all the Year round. By RICHARD 
A. PROCTOR, Author of " The Poetry of Astronomy," &c. &c. 
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WYMAN'S TECHNICAL SERIES. 

Third Edition. Crown 8vo., doth, price 5s.; post>free, 5s. 4d« (Illustrated.) 
Already Translated into several Languages. 

The Grammar of Lithography. 

A Complete and Practical Guide for the Artist and Printer, in Commercial and Artistic 
Lithography, Chromo-Lithography. Zincography. Engraving on Stone. Photo-Litho- 
graphy, and Lithographic Machine Printing, with an Appendix containing original > 
Recipes for Preparing Chalks, Inks. Transfer Papers, Ac. &c. By W. D. RICHMOND. 
The proof-sheets of this work have been revised by some of the most eminent men 
connected with the Art of Lithography, the result being a complete and reliable work. 

"All that caa be imparted relative to the lithoKxaphic arts by verbal instructioQ \a hero lucidly ' 

and sucdnctly presentee!. **—/'rr«/rrr' Rtj^ister, 1 

"The book is tastefully got up and excellently printed, and altogether is most creditable to the 

firm which has issued it to Uie trade."— /*rr« News. , 

Just Published, Crown 8vo., cloth, is. 6d.; post-free, is. 8d. | 

A Glossary of Technical Terms used in ! 

CONNEXION WITH PRINTING MACHINERY, giving upwards of 500 Defini- j 
tions of Words and Phrases employed in the Machine-room, together with a Description 
of the various Mechanical Motions used in Printing Machinery and its Adjuncts. | 
Illustrated by numerous carefully-prepared Diagrams. The first Dictionary of Technical 
Terms used in the Printing Machine-room which has ever been attempted. ; 

Second Eldition. Crown 8vo., cloth, price 5s.; post>free, 5s. 5d. (Illustrated.) 

Printing-Machines and Machine- Printing. 

Being a Guide for Masters and Workmen. Containing Valuable Hints in the Selection 
of Machines— Practical Guide to Making Ready— Preparing Cuts— Cutting Overiays— 
Rollers— Useful Hints in Management of all kinds of Printing-Machines— Details of the 
Construction of Machines, &c. &c. By FRED. J. WILSON, author of •'Stereo- 
typmg and Electrotyping." 

** The want of such a work as this has lon^ been felt. Everyone having to do with printing machinery, 
be he learner, machine-minder, manager, or employer, cannot fail to learn much that will be useful to 
lilm from a study of its pages. For this latest addition to their admirable technical series, the trade will 
owe a debt of gratitude to the ^\x\X\^\mx%."— Paper and Printing Trades' Journal, 

Second Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth, price 5s.; post-free, 5s. 4d. (Illustrated.) 

Stereotyping and Electrotyping. 

A Guide for the Production of Plates by the Papier M&ch^ and Plaster Processes. With 
Instructions for Depositing Copper by the Battery or by the Dynamo Machine. Also 
Hints on Steel and Brass Facing, &c By FRED. J. WILSON, author of " Printing- 
Machines and Machine- Printing." 

" ' Stereotyping and Electrotyping ' supplies a long-felt want in a complete and satii^factory manner 
and should be in the hands of everyone engaged in these important branches of the printing business." — 
Paper and Printing Trades youmal. 

** It fills a blank which has only too long existed in our literature, and it will be most cor- 
dially welcomed by all printers who have attempted, or wish to attempt, to supply their own needs in 
either of the departments mentioned. To all such the book before us will be a great boon, for it deals 
with its subjects most exhaustively — historically, theoretically, and, above all, practically. ^ Its author 
had acquired considerable experience in both branches at Messrs. Cassell's works ; but he availed himself 
of the additional advantage of having his proof-sheets revised by Mr. Richardson, of Racquet Court, 
one of the best electrotypers in the Metropolis. The volume consists of 191 pp., and is furnished with 
no fewer than eighty woodcut illustrations.' — TAe Printers' Register. 
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WYMAN'8 TECHNICAL SERIES-<^'<i/m^^. 

Third Edition* Crown 4to., price is.; post-free, is. id. 

Wymans Dictionary of Stationery and 

COMPENDIUM OF USEFUL INFORM.\TION. 
For the Office, Counting-house, and Library. 

New Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth, price 2S. 6d.; post-free, 2S. lod. 

Spelling and Punctuation. 

A Manual for Authors, Students, and Printers ; together with a List of Foreign Words 
and Phrases in common use and their Explanations. By the late HENRY BEADNELL, 
Printer, author of " A Guide to Typography : Literary and Practical," *' A Key to One 
of the Main Difficulties of English Orthography," &c. 

Useful to Business Afen, Authors, Printers, and Apprentices, 

** Even some of the best educated persons are occasionally at a loss as to the spelling of words some- 
what out of the common run, while the proper method of punctuation is understood by comparatively few 
persons. All such benighted mortals— and they are not confined to any one rank or class — will find the 
work before us a veritable treasure-house of useful infifrmation. It helps to solve all those knotty points 
that occasionally arise in reading and writing, and for which ordinary dictionaries are consulted in vain. 
. . . . The book is neatly printed, and may well be regarded as an indispensable adjunct to the 
ordinary dictionary." — Furniture Gazette, 

Just Published. Crown 8vo., cloth, price 2s. 6d.; post-free, 2S. 8d. 

The Youth's Business Guide. 

By EXPERIENTIA. A Practical Manual for those entering Life. 

Third Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth, price is.; post-free, is. id. (Illustrated.) 

English China and China Marks : 

Being a Guide to the Principal Marks found on English Pottery and Porcelain. With 
Engravings of upwards of 150 Marks. 

" The illustrations, which are very numerous, include marks from the fifteenth to the present century, 
and thus furnish a key to many of the puzzles with which collectors delight to concern themselves/' — 
City Press. 

'I^For dealers and persons affected with chinamania there is a useful illustrated guide to •' English 
China and China Marks,' the collection including marks from the fifteenth to the present century." — 
Daily Chronicle. 

*' In this gpide are given the principal marks found on English pottery and porcelain. No less than 
twenty-five illustrations of the Derby marks are furnished. The book is got up in a most tasteful 
manner, and is an important addition to our literature on pottery." — Buxton Advertiser. 

Second Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth, price 2s. ; post-free, 2S. 2d. 

Professional Book-keeping. 

A Treatise for Non-Traders, designed to meet the special requirements of Legal, Medical, 
and similar Professions. By WILLIAM JOHN GORDON. 

" This system of accounts differs materially from the ordinary methods of mercantile book-keeping 
taught in the ordinary manuals. Principles are first clearly laid down and explained, then followed by 
an exposition of details and numerous examples." — The Bookseller. 

''Inis is a very well-written little book, which, in the clearest and simplest language, details the true 
principles of book-keeping, without makinjs; any mystery of them."— Zatc; Journal. 

"Mr. William John (Jordon's 'Professional Book-keeping' forms a very good introduction to the 
subject." — Daily Chronicle. 
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WYMAN*S TECHNICAL SERlES-omiiMmid, 

New Volume, just Published, crown 8vo., doth, price as. 6d.: post-free, as. 8d. 

Practical Upholstery. 

By A WORKING UPHOLSTERER. With original Designs and Illustrations 
explanatory of the text. 

Second Edition. Cro>«-n 8vo., cloth, price 4s. ; post-fxee, 4s. 4d. (With numerous Illustrations.) 

The Practical Cabinet-Maker : 

Being a Collection of Working Drawings of Furniture, with Explanatory Notes. By 
A WORKING MAN. 

"The book well deserves to be owned by every working cabinet-maker who may care to advance in 
knowledi^e. " — TA^ A rckiUct, 

Second Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth, price 2s.; post-free, as. ad. (Illustrated.) 

How to Manage a Steam- Engine. 

A Handbook for all who use Steam-power. Illustrated with examples of different types 
of Engines and Boilers, with Hints on their Construction. Working, Fixing, &c.. 
Economy of Fuel, &c. By M. POWIS BALE, M.Inst.C.E., auOior of "Wood- 
working Machinery, its Progress and Construction." 

" FcMrming one of the volumes in the Technical Series of Messrs Wyman. this litde work is of especial 
value, as its name implies, to all who have to do with the steam-engine, whether they be manufacturers, 
owners, or simply care-taken." — Tfu Foreman Engineer and DroMghtsmem, 

Mounted on Rollers, price is. 

Rules for Engine - Drivers and Boiler 

ATTENDANTS : Sho\ving bow to Avoid Accidents and Secure Efficiency and Economy 
of working. By M. POWIS BALE, M.Inst.M.E., author of " How to Manage a 
Steam-Engine," &c., &c. 

New Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth, price ss.; post-free, ss. 2d. (Illustrated.) 

Workshop Management. 

A Manual for Masters and Men, being practical remarks upon the Economic Conduct of 
Workshops, Trade Charities, &c. By FREDERIC SMITH (a Workman). 

" It b a book worthy of the study of both master and man."— Buxton Advertiser. 
"It treats in a clear, sensible way on a number of points affecting the regulations which should be 
carried out in workshops and factories."— .S'lUf^ji: Daiiy News. 

Just Published. Fcap. folio, cloth gilt, bevelled boards, price zos. 6d., post-free. 

The Cabinet- Makers' Pattern Book. 

Third series. Being Examples of Modem Furniture of the Character mostly in demand, 
selected from the Portfolios of the leading Whol«tale Makers. To which are added Ori- 
ginal Designs by First-rate Artists, comprising various Designs for Hall Furniture, Library 
Furniture, Dining-room Furniture, Drawing-room Furniture, and Bedroom Furniture. 
" This wall be found an invaluable work by the Master Cabinet-Maker and Upholsterer." 

Just Published, foolscap folio, cloth gilt, price los. 6d. 

Old Furniture. 

Being Examples selected from the works of the best known Designers from the zath to 
the 1 8th century. 
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In an Illuminated Wrapper, price 6d. ; post-free, 76. ; beautifully printed in Old-Style 

Type, on Toned Paper. 

Everybody's Year-book for 1883. 

A Useful and Popular Annual, containing Something for Everybody all the Year Round. 

Sixteenth year of Publication, 
The Cheapest and Best Gift-book of the day. 

Folio, doth gilt, price 5s. Published Yearly. 

The Review Almanack for 1883. 

Containing a Calendar of the Principal Events for Ensuing Year, and various other 
memoranda relating to Fire and Life Insurance. 

" This work, now in its eleventh year of publication, is one of the most complete of its class. Devoted 
principally to insurance piatters, much interesting and valuable information is given regarding all life, 
lire, and marine companies transacting business in Great Britain, together with all acts and laws relating 
thereto. Tables of the rates of premiums, life annuities, statistics and classifications are full and com- 
plete, constituting a valuable^ compilation for those interested in British companies. Much general 
information is also contained in the work, which, with its elegant typography, combines to render it a 
most useful book of reference." — Philadelphia Underwriter. 



Crown 4to., stiff boards, price 2s. 6d.; post-free, 3s. Published in November of each year. 

The Furniture Gazette Diary and Desk- 

BOOK FOR 1883. Seventh Year of Publication. 
A Complete and useful Office Diary and Desk-book for 1883, interleaved with blotting- 
paper, adapted to the requirements of the Cabinet, Upholstery, and Decorative Trades 
throughout the Country. The Diary contains, in addition to the usual Business infor- 
mation, a carefully-compiled and authentic Directory (so far as vouchers have been 
obtained) of the numerous Trades allied to Furnishing. This Diary, which has been 
found to be a desideratum, commands a large and influential Circulation, and is a daily 
Work of Reference for the Furnishing Trade. 



Crown 4to., price 2s. 6d., stiff boards; post-free, 3s. 

The Printing Trades Diary and Desk- 

BOOK FOR 1883. Fifth Year of Publication. 
The Printing Trades' Diary and Desk-book is compiled each year with a view to meeting 
the every-day requirements of Principals, Overseers, and Managers, connected with the 
Letterpress Printing, Lithographic, Stationery, Bookbinding, and Auxiliary Trades. In 
addition to the usual General, Commercial, and Legal Information, it will contain : — 
A Diary, three days on a page, interleaved with Blotting-Paper; the Year's Bankruptcies, 
Liquidations, and Dividends Paid ; the London Compositors' Scales of Prices for News 
and Bookwork, Revised and Annotated ; Abstracts of the Scottish and Provincial Scales 
of Prices ; an Epitome of the Law of Libel and Copyright, as affecting Printers and 
Newspaper Proprietors ; the Employers' Liability Act ; the Boiler Explosions Act ; Tables 
for the Printer's Warehouse, relating to the Sizes and Giving-out of Paper, &c. ; Tables 
for the Storeroom, the Economy of Types, Materials, &c. ; Various Useful Forms, Recipes, 
Memoranda, &c. Merely elementary information is avoided, as the aim of the compilers 
is to present, in a convenient and accessible form, only useful matter, which, in the course 
of his ordinary occupation, the master tradesman may at any time require. AJl the 
Reference Tables have been carefully compiled, and the Recipes acttiaUy tested. 

** There is nothing in the business like iL^'—Paper and Printing Tradei Journal. 
*' It contains a laree mass of information of interest to all branches of the trade,*' — City Press, 
*' We have no doubt the publishers will reap the reward of their enterprise in catering for the wants of 
printers in a large sale of the Diary wherever its merits are laiovm."— Scottish Typographical Circular, 
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